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BLESSED POVERTY. 
One is accustomed to think that all the 
blessings of poverty are monopolised by those 
who try to relieve it. True, there is the 
proverb, ‘‘ Blessed be nothing,” but nobody 
believes it, not even the ‘happy-go-lucky 
pilgrim wh», without wallet or scrip, never- 
theless expects something at least three times 
a day, and is disconsolate at a failure in his 
calculations. Least of all is it credited by the 
care-burdened man who oftenest utters it, for 
not his speech, b ut his act, “ bewrayeth him.” 
But if there are blessings in poverty, 
Francois Coppée has discovered them and 
puts them before us in his delightful story of 
“Restitution ””—a story that may be told 
over and over again, and lose nothing by the 
repetition. 
A simple-minded old Abbé who loves his 
poor sits mourning over his Christmas fire— 
that since all his money has now been spent 
for their necessities he has nothing left to 
give them on the anniversary that celebrates 
the Greatest Gift the world has ever known. 
His reverie is broken by a sharp rap on the 
door, Adam Harrison, pork-packer from 
Chicago, enters and tells his story. A few 
years ago he was Renandel, the absconding 
Parisian banker, who left a great deal of misery 
behind him, but could not escape the misery 
of a dishonoured name. He has become rich 
by hard work in America, has already paid 
off his poorer creditors by correspondence, 
and has returned to Paris with two million 
francs which is to be divided among the four 
principal losers by his bankruptcy—a mad 
Bohemian poet, a sour, hypochondriac old 
maid, a young architect, and the Marquis du 
Cap de Camp. ‘The Abbé at his entreaty 
undertakes to restore to each of these his 
fortune in time for the ci-devant banker to 
take the midnight train to Havre whence he 
will sail at sunrise to America, In return 
for this favour the Abbé is to receive one 
thousand francs for his poor. . 
He takes the cab at the door and drives 
first to the poet, expecting to find a poor 
emaciated long-haired creature in a garret, 
but a gentleman in evening dress opens the 
door of a very respectable apartment in the 
Rue de Clichy. 
The Abbé makes known his errand. 
« Ah, Renandel, the villain—reformed, has 
he? Well, he did me a service; I ought to 


be grateful to him,” 
tells his tale. Young and wealthy, 
only an undiscriminating love of literature, 
fell into the hands of a band of ultr 


decadents, who fleeced him for Bohemian of the young man’s fortune and almost the 
revels and the support of a bi- 


ticism. Losing his fortune by Renandel, 
set himself to honest work. Work rewarded 
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magazine embodying their hatred of roman- 


him by giving him talent. He had become 
a successful novelist —that is to say, 
novel had been six weeks out, and the press 
was still noticing it. Fame has come to him, 
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One Penny 


monthly | ruin of his character. 


The fortunate loser has Renandel to thank 


he | for love and home, and gratefully contributes 


from his five hundred thousand francs what 
will furnish dowry and wedding to two poor 


his first | young people who otherwise might dispense 


with the priest’s blessing on their union. 
With the Marquis, the Abbe has more 


and public favour, all of which he owes to trouble and less joy. On the loss of his 
the false banker. In gratitude he gives the | fortune, too proud to work or beg, he sold his 
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Abbé for charity five hundred of his restored 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs. The 
good old priest drives joyously away to the 
address of the sour old spinster, and finds her 
a humble happy schoolmistress who each 
year ekes out of her slender store a Christmas 
dinner for her charity pupils. ‘I'bree hundred 
and sixty-five thousand francs fall into her 
lap only to fill her with joyous plans for a 
children’s feast every saint's day. ‘ Yes, 


was my salvation,” and she too tells how 
necessity drove her to labour and happiness 
and health, winding up with a gift to a poor 
consumptive prote 
“ Shall I never find a really unfortunate soul 
who will get genuine pleasure from this miser- 
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Renandel took everything I possessed, but it | 


gee of the good Abbe. | 
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rank and his unsullied name to the daughter 
of a shady financier. In return he received 
her hand in marriage, and her dowry of 
twelve million francs robbed from the poor. 
What are the million of francs which the 
Abbé brings to him now? It will not bring 
him back his lost honour, nor the one thing 
| in the world he covets. 

Fame, health, love, honour these are the 
blessings that poverty may yield its true 
disciples. This wayward work! learns the 
‘lesson only at the hardest and slowest. It 


is nearly nineteen hundred years since it was 
most clearly taught by Him who spake as 
never man spake before, —“* A man’s life con- 
| sjsteth not in the abundance of the things that 
_ he possesseth.” 
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ST. MARY’S HOPE, REIGATE. 


A CHAT WITH 
MISS HODDENOTT. 


“Can you tell me which is Lady Henry 
Somerset’s Home?” I asked a schoolboy who 
was sunning himself on the curbstone in one of 
the quiet streets of Reigate. 

“ Why, that’s it,” he replied, pointing down 
the lane to the cottage, with a look which 
conveyed the idea that I must be a female Rip 
Van Winkle suddenly come back to life again if 
I was unacquainted with the snug cottage in the 
Priory grounds which Lady Henry delights to 
inhabit. 

“I do not mean The Cottage,” I replied, “ but 
the Home for Girls.” 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 
Founder of the Home. 


Whereupon the boy with a sidelong gesture 
motioned me up a side turning and: resumed his 
leisurely game of marbles, taking an occasional 
look after me to assure himself that I went to 
the right house, Very fresh and bright it looked 
with the afternoon sunshine falling on the newly 
painted exterior. Inside———well, the painters 
reigned supreme; from basement to attic paint- 
ing and papering were in full swing. 

“Mind how you come in,” said Miss Hoddenott, 
the matron, as she held the door wide open and 
cautioned me to have a tender regard for my 
skirts. “You see we are all in an upset,” she 
continued, “but I did not put you off coming, 
because it is just as well for you to take us as 
we are. I do not believe in putting things in a 
superlative state of order when visitors are 
expected. You will gather that this is a Home 
in the truest sense of the word: Lady Henry 
does not want it to be a mere institution. We 
are indulging in a thorough house renovation, 
and all the children are at work helping. 


LITTLE WHITE RIBBONERS. 

‘You have rather a large family to assist in 
the operation, Miss Hoddenott.” 

‘‘ All the better,” she replied in her bright, 
cheery way as the children clustered around us 
in the kitchen, where active preparations for tea 
were going on. Outside the kitchen window 
stood a row of Windsor chairs rejoicing in a 
new coat of gleaming white paint. “Jessie has 
been painting those chairs,” said Miss Hoddenott 
as she drew to her side a bright-eyed little girl 
of nine, who looked pleased and shy at the 
sudden notoriety into which her work had 
brought her. Certainly older hands might envy 
wee Jessie her skill in the use of Aspinall’s 
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colour of the chairs had a significance too. 

They are all White Ribboners at St. Mary's 
Home. It was affiliated as a “ Y” branch of 
the B.W.T.A. last November. An amusing 
story of the children’s temperance work was 
privately related by Miss Hoddenott. The 
painters engaged in the house are in the habit of 
bringing bottles of ginger beer to quench their 
thirst. Innocent as the bottles looked, however, 
the children detected the smell of something a 
little stronger than the beverage they were 
supposed to contain, and an adventurous pair 
concocted a scheme for emptying away the 
alcohol and substituting water in its place. 
Whether the men appreciated the practical joke 
has not transpired; doubtless they feel that the 
newly affiliated branch is painfully zealous in its 
propaganda. 

THE MOTHER OF THE HOME. 

Miss Hoddenott is one of those bright, cheery 
spinsters who are mothers by instinct. All the 
children call her“ mother” Her great aim is to 
inspire the girls under her care with a feeling of 
love, and while she maintains a position of 
authority her attitude is always sympathetic. 
She has also a keen sense of humour, and keeps 
the children wholesomely alive with jokes and 
fun. There is an utter absence in their young 
faces of that prim, decorous look which one so 
often sees in the inmates of similar institutions, 
and which transforms a child’s face into some- 
thing unnaturally mature. “I never scold unless 
there is some really serious fault,” said Miss 
Hoddenott. ‘I find that alittle playful banter 
is much more efficacious. It is necessary for me 
to avoid creating in any one of the girls a feeling 
of dislike; one disaffected child would be 
sufficient to make all the others look upon me 
with distrust. It is astonishing how quickly an 
institution will become aftected by a spirit of 
insubordination. I try to act just as a mother 
does with a large family, to give abundance of 
love, much sympathetic interest, and to shut my 
eyes to a great deal. Children will always be 
children, you know.” 

Miss Hoddenott has for many years devoted 
herself to temperance and philanthropic work. 
She is well-known as a platform speaker, and had 
for some time the management of a children’s 
home at Cardiff. She has also been the matron of 
an Inebriate Home for women at Sydenham, and 
a mission worker amongst boys in the East End, 
so that she has brought to her new appointment, 
as matron of Lady Henry Somerset’s Home, a 
large amount of experience, “I used to have 
some difficult work with the boys,” she told me, 
“to keep them in order. My name was too 
great a temptation for mischief to be resisted. 
When they wished to annoy me they used to call 


me Miss ‘ Hottentot.’ The joke soon lost its _ 


fascination, when I did not resent it.” 


TAKEN FROM THE WATERS. 

Passing from Miss Hoddenott’s cosy little 
sitting-room I began a tour of the premises, a 
journey not unaccompanied by difficulties in the 
form of wet paint, ladders, and sundries, The 
bedrooms were nearly all in order, and looked 
especially inviting, with their fresh papering and 
paint. Over each little bed hung a white ribbon 
pledge card, a parting gift from Miss Willard. 
Other prints and bright colouted texts enlivened 
the walls, and from the windows of each room 
was a charming country view of trees, fields, and 
lanes, such as it is good for young eyes to rest 
upon. Although the back street, in which the 
Home stands, is uninteresting, the scenery all 
around, embracing as it does the great stretch 
of Reigate Park, is very beautiful. 

As we sat for a few moments’ rest in the 
visitors’ bedroom, furnished most prettily with 
white enamelled furniture, I asked Miss Hod- 
denott about the histories of her little charges 


enamel, for her work bore close inspection. The 
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“They have all sad histories,” she replied, 
“the greater part of them being little waif, 
and strays. It is astonishing, when you con- 
sider this, how nice and good they are in dig- 
position. I find very little vice in them. There 
is not one who has ever told me a lie, Our 
youngest child, little Miriam Waters, has a 
romantic history. One night a policeman in 
St. James’s Park saw a woman hurrying awg 
from the side of the lake, and when he went . 
examine the place where she had been standing, 
he found a tiny baby with a stone tied round ite 
dear little neck placed in the water. He wag 
in time to rescue it alive. The baby was taken 
to the workhouse, and the infirmary nurse wrote 
to Lady Henry Somerset and asked her to 
do something for the child. 

“Lady Henry responded at once, had the baby 
brought to Eastnor Castle, and engaged a nurse 
for it. She gave it the significant name of 
Miriam Waters. Eventually she was sent here, 
You must see her when you go downstairs, she is 
a sweet child with such a pretty face. Poor 
little thing, she knows nothing of her sad 
history. I think it is best to keep it from her.” 

OLD TIME BUMBLEDOM. 

“ Have all the girls here been adopted, like 
Miriam Waters ? ” 

“No; we have twenty-three girls in the Home 
at present. Many of them have been sent here 
by the St. Pancras Workhouse. After being 
under discipline for a time they are boarded 
with us to be refined, and to avoid the work- 
house stigma. Lady Henry thinks it so sad for 
the poor workhouse children to know so little of 
real home life.” 

“The ways of Bumbledom in the past were 
a disgrace; don’t you think so, Miss Hod- 
denott ?” 

“Yes, it always seemed to me so unfair to 
punish and blight the lives of the innocent 
children because of the guilt or misfortunes of 
their parents. But now that we are getting lady 
guardians the old system of boarding out will be 
remedied. Women will not be satisfied with a 
nurse or a matron because she puts on a clean 
apron and makes an obsequious curtesy; they 
will inquire into the way in which she cares for 


(By kint permission of H. P. Robinson and Son, Re th:ll.) 


MISS HODDENOTT, 
Mother of the Home. 


the children. There would be no nurse Gillespies 
| if we had more women in parochial management. 
I think that all children ought at least to have 
a happy childhood. We send our girls to the 
national schools to be educated, and as they 
grow older they are taught housework a 
laundrywork, and we eventually get them a 
placed in domestic service, but this 18 always 
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their home, where they can come at any time to 
da day or get a lodging for atime. Lady 

Henry is our chief and only donor; the work- 

house gives the usual allowance with the children 
it sends, and we also greatly augment our income 
by Jaundry work, I must show you the girls’ 
new frocks before we go downstairs. They are 
all dressed alike, but never in a set uniform. 
Last year they had green dresses, and this 
summer Lady Henry has chosen strawberry 
colour for them.” 
A FURTHER SURVEY. 


I finished a survey of the Home by going over 
the laundry, kitchens, and wash-house, the 
clothes, with goffered frills and laces and glossy 
fronts and collars, being packed under the eye 
of the laundry matron and despatched to the 
customers’ houses ; then I halted in the dining- 
room, really a beautiful room, with long tables 
down the centre and a piano to lead the 
children’s singing. Pictures of the Good 
Shepherd, and of Lady Henry and Miss Willard, 
hang over the mantelpiece. A large call-bell 
stood on the sideboard, which I was assured did 
not need to be rung twice when meals were ready. 
«We should be glad of another old piano in this 
room,” said Miss Hoddenott; “I wish someone 
would send us one.” 

At this juncture, Minnie, the eldest girl in the 
Home, or the “little mother,” as Miss Hoddenott 
laughingly called her, came to say she had laid 
tea for us. During the meal I had a lively 
description of a birthday cake-making which had 
just taken place. All the girls seemed literally 
to have had a finger in the pie. 

After tea I visited the memorial chapel 
attached to the Home, where the children 
assemble daily for family prayers. It was erected 
by Lady Henry as a tribute to her father’s 
memory, and bears the following inscription :— 

“In loving memory of 

Cartes Somers, Eart Somers, 
this Home was opened by his daughter, 
Isabel Somerset, June, 1884.” 

Around the house is an old-fashioned garden 
with rose-bushes and fruit trees, and here the 
children were running about at their own sweet 
will, Itseems a paradox tosay that they looked 
as happy as if they were at home, but unfor- 
tunately it is not every so-called Home which 
contains the true home-making elements, as 
does St. Mary’s, neither do many of them possess 
so kind a mother as Miss Hoddenott. 

Sara A. Tooley. 


Locusts and Wild honey: 


A STORY. OF THE WILDERNESS. 

BY ADELINE SERGEANT, 
CHAPTER IX. 
“AND THE DESERT SHALL REJOICE.” 
A NEw interest—a new object in life. That 
was the weapon which had been put into Janet's 
hand, with which to help Pamela in fighting the 
battle. 

“When the evil spirit had been cast out,” she 
meditated, “he found his old home swept and 
garnished, but not occupied, I fancy. If any 
good spirits had taken up their abode in it, he 
could not have made a second entry with seven 
others more wicked than himself. I think that 
is what so many people forget. They are very 
anxious about exorcising the evil spirits, but 
they don’t try to bring in the good ones to take 
their place.” 

Which, being translated into practical 
English, meant that she believed in the develop- 
ment of new tastes, the adoption of an 
engrossing occupation, as the greatest possible 
help in the cure of Pamela’s disease. Nature 
abhors i Vacuum; you cannot conquer an evil 
habit merely by uprooting it, you must sup- 


plant it by something else. “The expulsive 
power of a new affection” isa thing that will 
work wonders. 

Pamela occupied herself unceasingly with the 
little child that she had adopted. By-and-by 
she would perhaps be capable of wider interests, 
but just now the care of that one child was her 
salvation. His nursery was to her the centre 
of the universe. And, almost unconsciously, 
the terrible craving for stimulants which had 
made the misery of her life, died down, and 
became weaker and weaker every day. She 
was not strong enough as yet to risk tempta- 
tion; but she had no such overmastering desire 
for drink or for drags, such as had seemed to 
her at first almost unconquerable. 

Janet came to see her from time to time, and 
was delighted by her love for the boy and 
by her regained strength and activity. One 
thing alone troubled her; the barrier of 
coldness and reserve which existed between 
Pamela and her husband. She wondered 
whether Denys ever tried to break it down; but 
she dared not speak to him again about his 
behaviour to his wife. 

Cold as he was, however, it struck her some- 
times, in her visits to the house, that Denys 
Merivale was lonely. 

There had been an election and he had lost 
his seat in the House; he had no profession, 
and he was not a man with many hobbies or 
casual occupations. Of late he had begun to 
interest himself a little in social questions, but 
his time was not filled up, and he seemed some- 
times thoroughly out of harmony with his en- 
vironment, It was then that Janet wished to 
see Pamela more equal to the womanly task of 
inspiring her husband with high ideals—that she 
regretted the education which had led the young 
wife with others of her friends to turn away with 
scorn and half-simulated disgust from the study 
of serious subjects. 

“I don’t like to hear about painful things. I 
don’t want to know anything about politics.” 
These were the speeches Janet had too often 
heard from Pamela’s lips. 

There was not much hope now of approaching 
Pamela from the intellectual side. But she was 
still open to stimulus on the side of her affec- 
tions. And Janet, who was in some ways a 
born leader, gifted with keen, natural insight 
into the natures and capabilities of others, saw 
a way in which Pamela's strength and weakness 
might be turned to account. Her maternal 
instinct, hitherto more of a trial than a blessing 
to her, ought to be used—might be used, Janet 
thought, for the helping of others, and not 
merely for self-gratification. The adoption of 
Milly’s baby was all very well; but what about 
the other London children who were just as much 
in need P 

It took months to bring about even the begin- 
ning of Janet’s plans; years before their full 
fruition could be achieved; but she looked for- 
ward and she saw, as in a vision, the time when 
Pamela had grown out of her childish absorption 
in her own affairs, even in her own nursery, in 
order to work at many a scheme for the help and 
the redemption of the children of the London 
poor. 

It is still an indisputable fact that the best 
powers of many women can only be set free 
through their affections, and particularly through 
their affection for their children ; but the mistake 
too often made is to think that these affections 
need necessarily be confined to the narrow 
sphere of home. What an amazing thing it is 
to read in old-fashioned literature of the “ lonely 
and loveless woman!” Surely, to most women 
there are nowadays only too many to love. 

The first step towards the realisation of Janet’s 
plans, for her course was taken when she first 
brought Pamela to the little orphanage which 
she had opened, and saw the fair, delicate, 


beautiful woman, in the dainty dress and costly 
furs which Denys liked her to wear, sitting on 
the ground regardless of all her dignities, sur- 
rounded by a dozen baby-children, to whom she 
appeared as an entrancing vision of all that was 
loveliest and best. Thenceforward Pamela's 
interest in the new scheme was secured, and was 
destined to grow and bear fruit a thousandfold. 

Denys Merivale looked on in silence. No one 
ever knew the thoughts of his heart at that 
period of his life. He alone was conscious of 
those moments of sharp reaction, when it had 
seemed to him that his life had been a series of 
mistakes. He knew well enough that he had 
once thought of making Janet Gordon his wife ; 
that he had left her for Pamela, and that Pamela 
had disappointed him. He had been outraged, 
indignant, beyond the power of words to express. 
The passionate love that he had felt for her, 
seemed to havo collapsed under the stress of _ 
pain. Was it possible, he had said to himself 
with horror, that he—he whose name had hitherto 
been so spotless—had married a woman who was 
a drunkard ? 

Then Janet had come to the rescue. He had. 
been grateful to her, he had admired her for her 
tenderness to his wife ; but he had never believed 
that she would succeed. He held, as many men 
hold, the theory that it is impossible to save a 
woman who “goes wrong ”—even in the matter 
of intemperance alone. “A man may pull him- 
self up, a woman never,” he had once been heard 
to say. And many others say it with him. 

“Perhaps she can’t—by her own strength,” 
Janet, who had heard him say this, once answbred 
him. “It is extraordinary to me how people 
ignore the fact, which they say every Sunday 
that they believe, that there is a God in the 
world.” 

He had felt inclined to ask her what difference 
that made; but he had refrained himself, and he 
was glad of it. For he could now answer the 
question for himself. 

It had made all the difference. Pamela would 
never have been won back from her degradation 
ifshe had not known herself to be a spiritual 
being, capable of being reached and strengthened 
by spiritual influences outside her physical life. 
The soul in her had responded to the touch of 
God’s hand ; and she had conquered evil through 
that response of faith. He had seen it day by 
day ; seen courage and will and strength return 
to her, seen the fight between good and evil going 
on within her, and had stood back abashed, not 
daring even to hold out ahand. It was Janet 
who had taught his wife how to fight that good 
fight, not he. But he was a better man from 
seeing Pamela win her victory ; just as he would 
have been ever afterwards a worse man if she had 
failed. For we never win a victory for our- 
selves alone. 

He began with an admiration for Janct, and 
there was a moment when his love for Pamela 
trembled in the balance. Perhaps it was only the 
sense of Janet’s perfect uprightness and purity of 
soul that kept him absolutely true to his wife. 
But the moment of temptation passed, and left him 
ashamed of the wavering. Pamela had never 
loved him; she had disgraced him in the eyes of 
the world, but it should never be said of him that 
he had in any way abandoned her. 

Then, as he watched her struggles, and 
wondered at her victory, a new feeling grew up 
within him, He began to admire her as he had 
never done before. He had been passionately in 
love, but with « pretty child, a beautifully- 
dressed doll—he had never troubled himself 
much about his wife’s brain and soul. Hv used 
to think, he remembered, that Janet Gordon had 
too much of both, He preferred a girl who 
played with her poodle and sang to her guitar, 
He had sometimes thought complacently * the 
education that ho and the world would give this 
lovely, irresponsible child, und what a charming 
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companion she would be in daysto come. Some- 
how his marriage had turned out a very different 
thing from the picture he had made of it before- 
hand! 

Pamela was a loving woman, with a power of 
noble self-control, which was positively heroic— 
not a doll, not a frivolous child. And as her 
powers developed, he admired her more than ever, 
and he also understood that he had never been 
so far apart from her in all their married life 
before. What had he done to helpher? He 
had withdrawn from her, been cold to her in the 
hour of her greatest need ; and now that she had 
conquered—without him—he was but a super- 
fluous presence in the house, an encumbrance to 
her. They had never been very near to each 
other; they were sundered completely now. 

It would be wiser, he sometimes thought, to 
god away from her altegether; she would be 
huppier in his absence. But it was not a good 
preparation for any such departure that he found 
it irksome to live out of her presence, that he 
liked to watch her movements, that the slightest 
change in her expression was observed by him. 
He noticed that the light died out of her eyes 
when he came into the room, that her tongue 
was silenced and her hands grew nervous if he 
sat down beside her. It made him unhappy to 
see the change. Sometimes he halted outside 
the nursery door, to hear her laughing and talk- 
ing in the old merry way with her adopted child. 
It hurt him to think she would stop laughing and 
talking if he went in. 

“ You have been out,” he said one evening, by 
way of conversation, for they were alone to- 
gether in the drawing-room, and he did not like 
to be absolutely silent. | 

“Yes, I have been to Janet’s orphanage,” she 
answered, a little timidly. 

“ And how was Janet!” 

“She was very well, thank you. She is so 
happy with the children, it is nice to see her. 
She never seems sad or lonely.” There was an 
unconscious pathos in Pamela’s voice. 

“ Are—you—lonely ?” said the man, stopping 
short beside her chair. He had been walking 
up and down the room while he spoke. 


“Qh, no,” she answered hastily. “Oh, no. 
I have little Harry.” 
“T see.” He turned and walked across the 


room again; then came back to her, and put his 
hand on the back of her chair. His voice was a 
little hoarse when he spoke again. ‘‘I—I have 
no one,” he said. 

“You, Denys?” 

“T am very lonely, Pamela. 
child, as you say, but I——” 

He stopped abruptly, he could not bear to 
complain. Pamela leaned forward a little, look- 
ing at him; her eyes were half afraid. 

“] don’t understand,” she said at length, very 
softly. “I never thought you cared, whether 
you were alone or not.” 

“JT care very much,” said Denys Merivale, 
“whether my wife loves me or not.” 

The sweet blue eyes filled with tears. 

“J thought you were angry with me, I thought 
you would never forgive me. I thought you 
despised me,” sho said. 

“Then,” said Denys, “I must have been a 
brute indeed. Darling, I have not known how 
to tell you that I loved you, that was all. Will 
you forgive me, and let me try to make you love 
me a little?” 

“Tf you will forgive me,” she whispered, 
putting up her hand to meet his, “ I shall love 
you-—love you as I never loved anyone in the 
world before—you have so much to forgive!” 

But she was in her husband’s arms before the 
words were out of her mouth, and there was 
never any talk of forgiveness between them after 
that—only of perfect trust and love. 


You have the 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ROYAL COFIMISSION 


ON LABOUR. 


REPORTS OF THE WOMEN COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


BY FLORENCE BALGABNIE. 


PART I. 

Wuetuer, according to Mra. Sidney Webb, “ the 
Royal Commission on Labour has, from every 
point of view, been a lamentable fiasco,” or 
whether, according to others, its hundred weight 
of closely-printed pages forms “a stupendous 
result of painstaking and detailed investigation,” 
it is not our aim and purpose at this moment 
to consider. | 

To the average woman it is a matter of no 
little satisfaction that Government for the first 
time recognised the powers of women as investi- 
gators by appointing four as Assistant Com- 
missioners; and secondly, to realise that during 
this century the scope for women’s activities 
has been so greatly extended that an inquiry 
into their employment has been deemed neces- 
sary by those in power. 

To have instituted such an inquiry at the time 
when Harriet Martineau was pioneering in the 
earlier half of this century would have resulted 
in a report on the two occupations of domestic 
and farm service; more strictly speaking 
perhaps, on that of domestic service alone, for a 
woman in those days was not as arule a farm 
servant per se, but the “bondager” of some 
hind who was compelled to guarantee a certain 
amount of “female assistance ” as part of his 
yearly bargain with his employer. The new 
change in affairs it has in the past been the 
pastime of certain of the old trades unionists 
to decry, and attempts were made to stem the 
tide of women’s industrial activities by ex- 
cluding them from trades unions. But the new 
unionists are wiser in their day and generation, 
and are beginning to realise that the barriers of 
prejudice and exclusiveness are worse than 
futile, and that the sensible course is to open 
the flood gate and allow the same free and equal 
access to trades unionism to men and women 
alike. Representatives of the various textile, 
tailoring, bookbinding, and other skilled trades 
may thus be seen and heard at the Annual 
Trades Union Congress, but there are a vast 
majority of women and girls engaged in the 
unskilled, semi-skilled, and special season 
employments who are still completely un- 
organised. 

To investigate under such conditions as “ the 
whole range of women’s employment from one 
end of the kingdom to the other” was a 
herculean task indeed to entrust to four 
Assistant Commisioners. But as Mrs. Sidney 
Webb points out— 

This was not all. Whereas the Agricultural 
Commissioners were given certain clearly defined 
and limited subjects on which each was to bring 
back specified information, the ladies were sent 
on roving commissions, not only to elicit all the 
grievances of women-workers, but also to report 
on the ‘¢ difference in the rate of wages of men 
and women.” —as if the ‘‘ wages of men” was an 
already ascertained fact !—and on the “effects 
of women’s industrial employment on their 
health, morality, and home,” a subject opening 
up a cloudy vista of unsettled questions in 
economics, physiology, ethics, and what the 
Americans call stripiculture. With such a 
reference the precise, elaborate, and_ uniform 
plan of campaign marked out by Mr. Little for 
the Agricultural Commissioners was plainly im- 
possible. But the Commission fared better 
than it deserved. In spite of all disadvantages, 
the lady commissioners have produced, next to 
the agricultural reports. the most valuable Blue 
Book of the series. To present a complete 
picture of woman’s labours, let alone answer the 
conundrums put to them by the Commission, 
was manifestly impossible. What they did was to 
ignore the impracticable reference given to 
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them, and to apply themselves, each in g 
particular sphere, to collecting information on 
the subjects which each thought most im. 
portant. 

Such an admission from Mrs. Webb, herself 
one of the most painstaking and reliable of inves. 
tigators on labour questions, and so severe a critic 
of the Commission as a whole, is commendation 
worthy of recognition, even contradictory 
although it is to some extent of her sweeping 
statement already quoted, that the Commission 
from every point of view has been a lamentable 
fiasco. 

As Senior Inspector, Miss Eliza Orme, LL.D 
“read and approved” the work of her three 
coadjutors, and her own department being that 
of general supervision, her own special investi- 
gation was somewhat narrow in compass, and 
her report is confined to “the conditions of 
work of barmaids and other women engaged in 
serving refreshments in various towns in the: 
United Kingdom,” and to some slight excursions 
into Wales and the Province of Munster. 


BARMAIDS. 

As British temperance women the working life 
of the barmaid naturally enlists our keen sym- 
pathy; and theinformation afforded by Miss Orme 
as the result of the investigation of 287 persons 
and ninety-one houses is full of startling and 
painful significance. She finds from careful en- 
quiry that barmaids are more numerous in 
London than in any other part of the kingdom, 
even in proportion to the number of houses. But 
she adds the tendency is in the roughest class of 
public-houses to replace them by barmen; in 
England generally, and even in London, they are 
rarely found in beer-houses. In Ireland, where 
the standard of purity for women is so high, the 
American system of serving intoxicants to cus- 
tomers by men only largely prevails, and when 
women areemployed in hotelsit is more frequently 
as book-keepers than as barmaids. In Glasgow it 
is estimated that only 331 are employe |—includ- 
ing waitresses—in serving intoxicants, and in 
Edinburgh all the witnesses agreed that very few 
barmaids are employed in Scotland, except in 
hotels, restaurants, and railway bars—that very 
few Scotch girls are engaged in the occupation, 
and that the barmaids are usually English. The 
same rule Miss Orme believes largely prevails in 
the north of England. It should be noted, 
however, that the figures quoted are admitted by 
her to have been largely obtained from officials 
of the various Licensed Victuallers’ Trade 
Associations. Without fora moment question- 
ing the bona fides of their evidence, it will be 
apparent to the most impartial that it is to the 
interest of the traffic, in view of popular feeling on 
the subject, to minimise as much as possible the 
number of barmaids; and eliminating as they 
probably do “female relatives,” from their 
returns, the number of women actually more or 
less engaged in the sale of drink may be much 
larger than at first sight appears. 

HOURS OF LABOUR. 

However, it is the formally engaged and 
salaried barmaid with ‘whom we are at this 
moment concerned, and we find that their hours 
of labour vary greatly according to the class of 
house atd the temperament of the proprietor. 
The chief complaint made by barmaids and 
waitresses alike is the fatigue of standing. 
Excluding theatre bars, which naturally are open 
but a limited time, the hours vary from as low 
as 43 to 653 to as high as from *0 in winter to 
105 in summer. The length of hours, however, 
tabulated between these two extremes 1s 8° 
varied that it is impossible to generalise. Many 
barmaids are glad to engage themselves at seaside 
and other summer resorts, because although the 
hours are long and the conditions hard, the tips 
from holiday makers are far in excess of the 
salary received, 
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 ipness No. 12, who had been a barmaid for 
fifteen yea", generally in towns in the north of 


England, told Miss Orme that — 


AN EVENING WITH 
TOLSTOY AND GAY. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER FRANCIS. 


For two seasons she worked at a seaside hotel, 
iving wages at the rate of £25 a year, witha 
shilling a week extra for washing. Her hours 
Sere irom 9 Am. to two o'clock the next 
mornin, with one hour off for dressing. One 
hour in the day would be the least allowed for 
dinner, tea, and supper, which meals were taken 
ina dining-room. The hours were the same on 
Sunday, and no holidays were aliowed. 


Nor long ago I spent an evening with Count 
Tolstoy, at his honse in Moscow—a house situ- 
ated in one of the best parts of the city. In 
the course of the evening, I had the privilege 
of meeting a venerable old gentleman, whose 
identity with a great artist I did not suspect. 
This gentleman, like the Count, affected the 
Russian peasant’s garb, but his courtly bearing 
and linguistic powers declared him to be no 
more a moujik than the Count. 

We had had tea with the children, and were 
talking together while they enjoyed a romp 
befure going to bed. Soon the Count’s con- 
versation ceased, and I observed that his atten- 
tion was held by the children, who, after some 
Russian dances, had commenced a set of quad- 
rilles, the eldest son playing the piano, and the 
youngest acting as dirigeur. When the last 
figure was reached, the Count, whose excite- 
ment had visibly increased as the dance pro- 
gressed, cried out in even more imperative tones 
than those of the dirigeur, “le grand rond !” 
and taking hold of the elderly gentleman and 
me, dragged us quite unceremoniously into the 
dance, to the unspeakable delight of the 
youngsters, who insisted that some, if not all, 
of the figures should be gone through again. 
Not one of us three knew the movements of the 
dance, and the Count, I imagine, exaggerated 
his ignorance and awkwardness for the amuse- 
ment of us all; but the young dirigeur put us 
through our paces, and our mistakes and general 
ineptitude only served to increase the children’s 
mirth, which reached its climax when, at the 
end of the dance, the Count, forgetting—not 
without malice prepense—that I was his partner, 
bowed with fine courtesy to his little daughter 
Sacha, and led her, instead of me, away on his 
arm. 

I told the Count that I should let it be known 
in England that I had been led astray by him, 
and I think he replied that I should inevitably 
be punished by being deposed from the ministry 
as a man too weak and frivolous for such an 
office. 


and learn more of him. 


This summer slavery if succeeded by months of 
rest might not be so excessively injurious; but 
there seems to be little attempt made to lay by 
for the winter, and accordingly the girls drift into 

rly paid places in winter. Sevoral witnesses 
in Scotland laid great stress on the advisability 
of some agency through which girls who have 
drawn good pay in the summer season could be 
looked after through the winter months. 

In several instances barmaids are themselves 
total abstainers, end are supplied with aérated 
waters or milk instead of beer, and in most of 
the very best regulated houses treating is strictly 
forbidden. One total abstainer stated that the 
fact of her known abstinence enables her to 
decline being treated by the customers without 
giving any offence ; aud (adds Miss Orme) “ she 
looked in better health than either of the girls 
at the other hotel.” 

In temperance hotels the hours, it is stated, 
vary little from those of licensed houses ; but in 
the temperance refreshment rooms they are 
shorter, pattly because there is no Sunday work. 
And the Aérated Bread Company is attempting, 
by a careful system of double-shift, to bring 
down the working hours of the employées to 
fifty-six per week, including the time allowed for 
dinner and tes. 

(To be continued.) 


————— 


friends : they are my collaboratenrs / 


STOVES FOR CHRIST. 


man should know and work at a trade. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR ON THE 
LORD’S PRAYER. 


Preacninc at Westminster Abbey the Arch- 
deacon said that, unlike the puerilities and 
pettishness of human dogmatism, these great 
eternal words of the Son of God are as unfathom- 
able as the deep. Its wavelets may break in 
rippling music at our feet, but what does the 
child guess of the whole swing of the ocean 
behind the harbour-bar on which those tiny 
rippling waves depend? ‘The Paternoster,” 
says one, “is not, as some fancy, the easiest 
and most natural of all devout utterances. 
It may be committed to memory quickly but 
it is slowly learned by heart. Men may repeat 
it over ten times in one hour, but to know 
what it means, not to contradict it in the 
very moment of praying it, not to construct our 
prayers on a model most unlike it —that is hard.” 
Yes, it is hard, for it requires the spiritual mind. 
Sensuous forms of worship are cheap and easy, 
but it almost requires an angel to worship God 
“in spirit and in truth.” Reverence is the key- 
ote of prayer. Petty, conceited, ill-mannered 
irreverence, irreverence of men and women in 
their demeanour in the Church of God, is always 
the mark of a vulgar and shallow spirit. Nonoble 
nature yet was ever irreverent. The spirit of 
reverence to God,and to the place where His 
honour dwelleth, is the mark of the starry spirits 
before His sapphire-coloured throne, and thus 
they in God's presence veil their faces with their 
wings. House-flies, too, have wings, such as 
they are, and the house-fly is a tyge of the im- 


“I must go to the meeting of our circle. 


A NOTABLE ARTIST. 


A few weeks later, I was in St. Petersburg 
and went to a friend’s house to see Gay’s 
“ Crucifixion "—a painting of which, and for and 
against which, I had heard a great deal both in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. On entering, I was 
surprised and delighted to find the mau whom 
I had met, but to whom I had not been formally 
introduced, at Tolstoy's. We went in together, 
and my companion explained to me so minutely 
and authoritatively tho meaning which the 
artist had intended to express, and the lessons 
he had wished to enfurce, that I remarked to him 
that he must surely be very intimate with Gay. 
“ You compliment me exceedingly,” was the 
reply ; “ to know oneself is the highest achieve- 
ment, and I am Gay.” So it was with ‘Tolstoy 
and Gay, the foremost men in the Russian world 
of letters and art, that I had been tripping ‘“ the 
light fantastic toe! . 

1 sent Mr. Stead a photograph of Gay’s picture, 
“ The Crucifixion.” [tis daringly unconventional 
and realistic. At the first glance it is impossible 


accept as Teacher and Friend, 


— nn 


repentance ; for improving the sight, 


sleep, good conscience. 


As Gay explained the work to me, I was 
almost persuaded to agree with Tolstoy. I 
will describe and repeat Gay’s interpretation of 
the painting in next week's SiGNat, if the Editor, 
who knows and speaks for the readers of it, 
expresses a desire to know more of the work. 

Gay called on me once or twice at my house 
in St. Petersburg. He told me that many 
years ago, after reading a pamphlet from Tol- 
stoy’s pen, he had gone a long distance to see 


“ We have been brothers since then,” said (ay, 
“and he has taught me many deep things of 
God, for all things are of God, are they not ? : 

I asked Gay how he worked, and then he 
talked freely. We conversed in French, with a 
Russian phrase sometimes thrown in, but I wrote 
down his words as soon as he had gone, and [am 
able to repeat almost the ipsissima verba. 

“I live and work in the country amongst 
‘the common people’ such as those amongst 
whom the Christ lived in His land. And when 
I am painting scones in the life of the Saviour, 
the peasants come in and make remarks, some- 
times even suggestions, and so I learn what are 
the thoughts about the Christ of tho people with 
whom He loved to be, and who always under- 
stood Him best. I owe much to my peasant 


And then, I believe with Tolstoy, that every 


I can 


testify from experionce that the physical exercise 
and the daily contact with reality, helps and 
does not hinder intellectual and artistic work. 
Tolstoy makes boots; I make stoves. I try by 
my paintings to touch men's minds to finer 
issues and to interpret to them the Christ. I 
may fail in that; but all the peasants’ stoves in 
my neighbourhood in the government of Kieff 
have been made by me; and oncold winter 
nights I think of the women and children who 
are being kept warm in their izbas, and I say : 
“These hands have done it, done it for them 
and so for Christ. And now,” continued (ray, 


I am 


one of those whom they call Stiudists, you know” 
_I did not know it—“ but this is an artistic, 
not a religious meeting at which T am due. We 
are brothers in Christ, are we not? = [ may kiss 
you, then, in token of brotherhood, Aw revowr.” 

Shortly before I left St. Petersburg, I opened 
the Novoe Viremya one morning, and read that 
Gay had, the morning before, returned to his 
house feeling tired and giddy, had laid himself 
down to rest, and had suddenly expired. 
his last word was true, au revoir. I shall sve 
him where we shall both see and know tho 
Christ whom Gay earnestly sought to understand 
and to teach others by his paintings, as he 
cer:ainly taught them by his life, to know and 


Yet 


Herve is a concession to women’s demands for 
a beautifier. It is a toilette recipe without 
which we are assured no woman can be really 
beautiful. For preserving the complexion, tem- 
perance ; for whitening the hands, honesty ; for 
sweetening the breath, truth ; to remove stains, 


obser- 


vation; for improving the voice, civility; to 
keep away moths, good socicty ; and to promote 


; : : : i iginality and saan! 

vertinent and impudent conceit Which honours | Bot to be impressed by the originality ee eee foun eae 
ole but its own worthless sclf. The | power of the artist, but one is apt to be shocked | | ee gospel of dress is that of fitness and 
word ‘‘ our” in the text is a protest against that | by, and to turn away with resentment from, what as x x * 


selfishness which is so ingrained in our nature 
that it tends even to intrade into our holiest 
things. How should we be permitted to carry 
our arrogant exclusiveness and our selfish mono- 
pulies even into our prayers » Nay, but they 
must be extended, not only as wide as the com- 
munion of saints, but as the human race. This 
prayer is as wide as charity itself. 


appears to be ‘rreverent treatment of the great 
event on Calvary. Gay told me, however, that 
Tolstoy, after he had carefully studied the 
picture, was overcome with emotion and said : 
“That is how ft happened. Gay, this is your 
chef d'auvre; you will never do anything greater 
than this.” 


that there is a place for us to lil. 
* * + 


stone :—- 


“Tf so soon I must be done for, 
| wonder what I was begun for.” 


It makes us dignified persons when we tind 


This couplet was inscribed on a baby’s tomb- 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“The cry for liberty is greater than the cry 
for wages,” is a sentence that was struck out of 
the discussion on Miss Kenward’s paper on 
“Girl Life in Factories,” read at the meeting of 
the British Association last week. It seems to 
mean that young girls and young women prefer 
the liberty of factory life to better wages in 
domestic service. They do not like to wear 
caps and the other insignia that “ neat-handed 
Phyllises ” wear in token of their office; and so 
the good home, the protection of a kind-hearted 
mistress, the safe and regular pay, goes for 
naught. The reaction from this extreme feel- 
ing is sure to come, and with the return of 
simplicity in social and domestic life which may 
also be certainly predicted, the housemaid will 
once again regard her cap and apron as the 
housewife will regard hers—as the t ken of 
neat and orderly adaptation to the business in 
hand. 


“Tis true, tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true” 
—not only in England, but at the present time 
in nearly every land where free service obtains. 
Cannot something be done to secure a larger 
liberty in domestic service, that shall give to one 
employed therein something of the sense of 
being her own mistress when her hours are 
over that she has in factory life? Then, too, 
why may she not be allowed to doff the badge 
of servitude, if it is so irksome to wear it, and 
appear in her neat braids, or even a chiynon, if 
her taste runs to such monstrosities? Surely a 
little of the thought and effort expended on re- 
formatory work might be detailed into devices 
for making the bright, clean kitchen as attrac- 
tive to young women seeking work as the 
grimy, ill-smelling, head-splitting factory. Is it 
nobler to serve « machine than a respectable 
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household ?—more ‘satisfying to the ssthetic 
sense to have to do with a greasy spindle than 
to put a sweet-scented room in order ? 


One is interested to find that in many cases 
where allotments of land have been made to 
working men, the wives and daughters have 
themselves gone into the fields, hoeing and 
digging, as well as planting and reaping. It is 
hard, but exceedingly healthful work, and we can 
scarcely conceive of the woman who would not 
rather rake and bind in the fields than bend over 
a wash-tub all day, or burn out nerves and 
patience over a hot cooking-stove. 


Mrs. Tuckwell, wife of the “ Radical parson,” 
in a very interesting story of this sort of work 
among the women of her husband's parish, gives 
several bright examples of woman’s work on the 
soil; among them an old woman of nearly 
seventy, who rises at five in the morning in 
summer, works till noon, then home for a bit of 
dinner, and then hard at it on the land again 
till tea-time. ‘ Unaccountably hurd, often, but 
the blessed Lord helps you when you try. I 
reaped the wheat and we have two pigs, and 
what we grow helps to feed them. Without the 
land I could only see the workhouse afore my 
face.” Another said: “ We've two acres, and we 
had twenty-seven bags (eighty-one bushels) of 
barley and wheat. We cut it all in two days, 
my son giving two hours’ help. My rheumatism 
gave me pain, but I hoed every bit of it over 
myself once. My husband brings me 10s. a 
week, and if I’d not something else to look to, 
what should I do, for there’s allus a bit of ’bacca 
or something out of that. I can scrabble along 
in the summer very well. No; moderate work 
don’t hurt anyone. Underhand work hurts no 
woman ; its overhead and lifting heavy things as 
strains and mauls her.” 


One vigorous old woman said she had picked 
potatoes from morning till night. Her husband, 
a fine old man, is past work now, and very 
dependent on her. To a remark that it was a 
comfort that he had one so capable for a com- 
panion, she answered, “I don’t know what he'd 
do without me. Men swagger sometimes, but 
they’re glad enough on us at last,” in which the 
old man heartily concurred. The allotment 
question has many profitable ‘phases, but the 
woman’s participation in it has our hearty 
interest and support. 


Mr, Keir Hardie gave utterance to an excellent 
suggestion when he contended that the appoint- 
ment of female factory inspectors should be from 
the ranks of working women. It goes without 
saying that the keenest advocates of any reform 
are those who in their own persons have ex- 
perienced the bite and sting of the abuses they 
fight. The sympathy of the lady worker is good, 
the inspector's grasp of technique is better, but 
for practical purposes intelligent experience is 
best of all. It is when the inspector is one whose 
heart has been wrung in the life and hardship 
of the factory that the working woman may 
look for the speedy bettering of her condition. 


We venture to predict that the inquiry 
conducted in Glasgow by Miss Margaret H. 
Irwin into the conditions of the employment of 
women in shops will prove of more value than 
all the investigations into the subject during 
the last ten years of all the baillies. Miss 
Irwin’s work, undertaken for the National 
Federal Council of Scotland, while it has not 
added much to information already available, 
has given an opportunity for special pleading on 
behalf of the shop-girl. Long hours, low wages, 
defective sanitation, are all touched upon in the 
report, and that crying evil, the strain of enforced 
standing, has not been forgotten. It is time 


that women everywhere should protest against 
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the cruelty which keeps women on their feet { 
six or eight, in some cases for even ten ho a 
At intervals we hear a half-hearted ‘woke 
against the custom, but it is only strenuous and 
ceaseless agitation that will remove this q 
rooted wrong to our sisters, 2 


Miss Irwin is strongly in favour of legislative 
interference in the regulation of women’s work. 
but organisation is the solution she brings to the 
great wage problem. 


Wages (she says) can best be dealt with } 
means of organisation among the workers ues. 
selves. But something may be done by indi. 
vidual effort to restrain the competition of : 
tially su rted women, and to prevent then 
from unduly increasing competition and lowerin 
the wages in this industry for women who pr 
dependent on their own earnings, 

A notable woman of the century has rece 
died in Germany. This was ha eile of =a 
fessor Tholuck, of Halle, formerly the Baroness 
von Gemmugin. She was nearly twenty 
years her husband’s junior, and outlived him 
many years. But hundreds of students ro. 
member her as the soul of kindiiness and gene- 
rosity, and the light of a home that was open to 
them in the largest hospitality. She is remem- 
bered, too, in the university town as one who 
gave largely of her life and sympathy to the 
poor. With her large Newfoundland dog, Lord 
(the English title), as a companion, she made 
her way to the homes of the suffering and dis- 
tressed—a veritable angel of mercy, her kind 
words and gracious presence being as welcome 
as the generous aid she was ever ready to bestow. 
Both Professor Tholuck and herself had agreed 
that after her life tenure of their property was 
ended, it should go to needy students of the 
university; so they lived simply, in order to 
leave more behind them to work for them after 
they had passed away. When her husband died, 
the wife could not wait to carry out their 
cherished purpose, and purchased a house near 
her own home, where students were provided not 
only with free lodgings, but with breakfast and 
supper. And with her death the larger benefac- 
tions come into use. 


While the question, Is woman a biped? stira 
up the correspondents of the Daily Chronicle to 
impassioned affirmation and denial, we would 
suggest to the disputants the more obvious 
question, Is woman heartless? The milliners 
are agreed as to the answer, and a glance at the 
head-gear of the moment bears out their assertion. 
We prefer to believe that it is want of thought 
rather than want of heart which makes women 
connive at a fashion costing the lives of thousands 
of birds. And we appeal to readers of THE 
Woman’s Sicnau to protest by example and 
precept against the wanton destruction of “ God's 
sweete pensioners ye birddes.” 


CLOUDLET LAMBKINS. 


AFtoat in a meadow of silvery light 

The moon-mother calleth her lambkins white, 

And away they go trailing and sailing, away, 

O’er the blue ranges till dawning of day 

When they cuddle up under the shadows to 
sleep 

Snug at the foot of the mountains steep ; 

And there they will stay through the long 
sunny day, 

While the fierce 
way. 


But, by-and-by, when the night draweth nigh, 

And the star-daisies sprinkle the deep blue sky, 

Way over the hill from the bed of the rill, 

A-wearing a cap with asilver frill, 

Comes prying and spying with anxious eyes 

The great white face of the moon-mother 
wise, 

And she gathers her fleecy white lambs, anew, 

And leads them away through the fields of 
blue. Mary Morrison. 


fiery sun rides along on his 
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Concerning Women. 


‘1 Russia the woman movement is being 
Brey nd Malle. Tartonovski, of Odessa, a Jewoss, 
‘successfully asserted her claim to liberty in 
the choice of a trade. At Kiel she learned the 
business of a watchmaker, and having been 
awarded the diploma of Master Watchmaker by 
the Trades Council in Odessa, she has come for- 
as the first Russian woman to adopt a 

trade hitherto monopolised by men. 

** * 


The trend of the movement may also be felt in 
recent announcement that the Russian 
yniversities are about to be opened to women 
students. This is a proof that the opposition 
against the higher education of women is giving 


way * * *% 

In St. Petersburg a medical faculty for women 
is to be founded shortly, in response to a desire 
which has long been cherished. The change in 

licy is due to the influence of Prince Wol- 

sone whose speech at the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion on the importance of education for the 
welfare of the State attracted a good deal of 
attention at the time in America. 

* * * 


In America women are adopting the medical 
fession in increasing numbers. Each year 
sees a larger number graduating from the various 
medical schools. No fewer than fifty women 
doctors received their degrees recently at the 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
* * * 


It is reported from San Francisco that one of 
the most eminent medical women of America 
died on the 15th of August. Mrs. Tolman, who 
had a considerable professional practice, was a 
niece of the present Baron Blantyre, but passed 
the best years of her life in Australia, and had 
what most people would regard as a romantic 
career in the Antipodes. Her sponsors, and 
indeed her guardians, until she attained to 
woman’s estate, were Mrs. Gladstone (whose son, 
the late Mr. William Henry Gladstone, married 
the youngest daughter of Lord Blantyre) and 
Sir Daniel Cooper, who from 1856 to 1860 was 
Speaker of the New South Wales Legislative 
Assembly. 

* * * 

In the pre-eminently conservative city of 
Dublin a great triumph has been won. Miss E. 
Winifred Dixon, one of our most brilliant young 
Irish lady doctors, who is a Fellow of the College 
of Surgeons, M.B., and M.Ch., gold medallist 
and travelling scholar of the Royal University of 
Ireland, has now been appointed by the 
governors gynecologist to the Richmond, Whit- 
worth, and Hardwicke Hospitals. These are the 
Government hospitals of Dublin, and high in 
importance in the ally: : 


From New Zealand we have news of further 
advance. In the House of Representatives a 
bill has been read a second time, one of the most 
striking provisions of which was that admitting 
women to practise at the Bar. The bill simplifies 
entrance to the legal profession by reducing ex- 
amination fees to a minimum, and by declaring 
that all examination papers shall be set in Eng- 
lish only. 

» * 

Meanwhile in England new fields are opening 
daily. We advise all girls who wish to enter on 
a career to seek counsel of Miss King and Miss 
Hare, the energetic secretaries of the Society 
for Promoting the Employment of Women. At 
the oflice, 22, Berners Street, Oxford Street, a 
free registry is kept for those who have acquired 
a certain amount of skill in any art, science, and 
industry. The ladies who form the committee 
endeavour to collect and disseminate — trust- 
worthy information on women’s work in general, 
and especially on technical training for women 
and girls, and their sphere has greatly enlarged 
and increased of late. When it is possible they 
assist, by loan or otherwise, those girls whose 
parents are unable to pay the necessary fees for 
their training. Since the incorporation of the 
society in 1879, the ‘‘ Technical Institute of 
London” has paid fees to a large amount in 
connection with the society, and has enabled 
forty-three yirls to learn some useful art or in- 
dustry ; and much of the amount thus advanced 
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has been honestly repaid to the society by those 
who are now ablo to maintain themselves credit- 
ably. In the last report of the society's work a 
list is given of the occupations which are now 
open to women. The list comprises various 
branches of the Civil Service—artistic employ- 
ment, such as engravers, photographers, and 
assistants, lithographers; nurses and invalid 
attendants, chemists and druggists, gardeners, 
printers, carvers and gilders, bookbinders, glass 
engravers, hai rs, wig makers, etc. 
** + 


Thanks to the exertions of Lady Bective, Irish 
women’s industries have come out strongly at 
the recent exhibition of arts and crafts at Kirby 
Lonsdale, in Yorkshire. The formation of a 
special Irish section showed conclusively what 
strides the minor industries of Ireland are 
aE in the estimation of other countries, and 
yielded as well incontestable evidence of the 
growing excellence of the industries themselves, 
For example, the embroideries on linen sent 
from Mrs. Hamilton’s schools at Ballintra, and 
Mrs. Sinclair’s of Bonnyglen, excited much 
admiration for their beauty of design and excel- 
lence of working. Again, Miss Sturge’s now cele- 
brated Connemara basket industry showed what 
the zeal and properly directed energy of one 
hard-working woman can do to raise a whole 

ulation of poverty-bound people into an 
industrial centre of distinct prosperity. The 
success of the Ladies’ Work Depot from Rutland 
Square, Dublin, was also conspicuous. Hand- 
knitted goods from the Countess of Arran’s 
flourishing centre, and that of Miss Roberts, of 
the Rosses, showed the perfection to which 
Donegal and Mayo girls have, under careful 
superintendence, brought the homely art of knit- 
ting. We hope that the Kirby Lonsdale Exhi- 
bition of Arts and Crafts is but the first of 
many similar opportunities for Irish home 
workers to win prizes and extended celebrity for 
their products. 

* * * 

It is a healthy sign that so many women 
workers are recognising the necessity for Trades 
Unionism. The Card and Blowing Room 
Association have decided to become affiliated 
with the Women’s Trade Union League. The 
objects of the e are to organise female 
labour, and it is the intention of the association 
during the winter months to take advantage of 
the services of the League, and work towards 
strengthening the ranks of the female section of 
the association. 

* + * 

Provision for the education of women proceeds 
apace. The authorities of the Bedford College 
for women, encouraged by the recent grant of 
the Government, have now decided to arrange 
special classes for the various branches of the 
M.A. and M.B, degrees, and in connection with 
the latter they have prepared four separate 
laboratories for biology, botany, chemistry, and 
physics, to provide both the students and others 
with the means of doing practical work and 
pursuing researches. They have also developed 
two other departments—the training depart- 
ment, which provides practical training for 
women in the theory and practice of education, 
and the art department, which will be opened 
daily for the encouragement of studies of draw- 
ing, and oil and colour painting. 

* * * 


The civil wedding of M. Ernest Carnot, son 
of the late President, and Mdlle. Chiris, took 
place on the 14th, at the Passy Mayoralty, and 
afterwards there was a coremony at the church 
of St. Pierre de Passy. No intimation of the 
event was (our Paris Correspondent says) given 
to anyone besides the witnesses and the fanilies 
of the contracting parties. The ladies on one 
side were in deep mourning, and on tho other 
side in greys and violets, while the bride wore 
white muslin, which is deemed half mourning in 
France. Madame Carnot was present, as well 
as many members of the late President’s family. 
The ceremony was performed in the Lady Chapel, 
which was prettily adorned with marguerites and 
white roses. There were no flowers elsewhere. 

* % *& 

Lady Henry Somerset had Miss Ada Rehan 
for a fellow passenger on her voyage to Aimerica, 
The two ladies, the Mill Mall Budget says, who 
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can ‘‘ draw” audiences so different in all but 
size and enthusiasm, made an agreeable acquain- 
tance with each other ; and the pleasantness of 
the passage was enhanced by the presence of Mr. 
Baring-Gould, the greatest parso n-novelist since 
Kingsley. 

* * * 

Miss Edna Lyall left Eastbourne last week 
for Scotland, where she intends staying until 
October, in order to recruit her health, which is 
never of the best. 

* * * 

Mrs. Olive Schreiner is happy and well in her 
Cradock home. Her husband speaks at meetings 
and is known now as Mr. Olive Schreiner. Now 
that Olive Schreiner is more settled and well, 
she will probably be working at the novel which, 
when it does come, will awaken some wonder, 
and surprise some folk out of their antiquated 
ideas of her—as though we were not made to 
grow, not stop. Her ‘African Farm ” is still 
selling largely, and a new edition of 50,000 was 
brought out a week or two ago. 


CRY OF THE 
MOTHERS. 


REFERRING to the plea of Mrs. Vivian Jones, 
in THe Sicnat (July 25th), that mothers 
should, for their girls’ sake, deny themselves 
their help in the household work, permit a word 
from a mother. 

Mothers whose children attend Board Schools 
(and these are addressed above) seem to have 
their measure of self-denial well nigh full, and 
are sometimes in sore need of help from their 
daughters. I take it as no hardship that this 
help be cheerfully given and regarded as an 
essential a of life’s training—in fact, destined 
to make the learner a good citizen through the 
“ straight path” of being a good home inmate. Is 
there no danger of overrating scholastic honours 
and underrating home honours, or of consider- 
ing the two incompatible? And why the dislike 
to try the ’prentice hand in home-economy 
under nature’s teacher, the mother! ‘Seeing 
well to the ways of her house,” whether in 
cottage or mansion, is not learned in a moment, 
or, a8 Many suppose, as by magic on the 
wedding day. Sanitation, thrift, order, mend- 
ing, managing, in short, conserving the home is 
an art worthy of study in the practical way of 
‘Chere a little and there a little” helping the 
mother—surely this is for the learner's good as 
well as that of the overworked parent! Since 
the most able and political woman-—-and I 
endorse every movement for national reform— 
may any day be called as President of the Home 
Board, why neglect gradual training to this end ¢ 
It is because mothers do not train, and daughters 
resist learning, that such institutions as Norland 
House for training young ladies as children’s 
nurses—become a necessity to overtake, as it 
were, our sins of omission. A friend writes, “ If 
my daughter were going to be married, 1 should 
insist on her learning housekeeping.” How far 
wiser if the girl learned the elements thereof as 
a duty to her parents and to herself as a woman, 
than to learn ‘‘at a scratch” for a possible 
husband. Whilst working hard at the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenha'n, for the London Matricula- 
tion it was a real benvtitto me—asafety valve from 
over mental strain --to have some home or house 
duties. And what of the heart-cultivation, the 
love that edifieth, that sacred duty, “ requiting 
the parents”? When is filial reciprocity to 
begin, after receiving years of loving parental 
caro? Reciprocity both for sons and daughters 
is the very foundation or rather crown of 
family, social, and national happiness. Heartily 
endorsing the equal claims of man and woman 
to knowledge and every good, FT look upon 
“ guiding the house ” well as equal to controlling 
a business and worthy of thorough training. 
‘Modern demands leave daughterless homes,” 
says a hungry mother, anxious for the co- 
operation that is strength. 

‘Come, let us live for our children,” taught 
Froebel. May cur love teach them early 
small lessuns of self-sacrifice, and remove that 
reproach —a grave error in training that ‘un- 
selfish mothers make sellish children.” 

J.C. Power, 


THE 


MRS. MEREDITH’S 
INSTITUTIONS. 


THE MARBLE LAUNDRY AND PRINCESS 
MARY VILLAGE HOME. 


A Cuanminc Day with THE FounpeERr. 


Ir is many years since God laid it upon the heart 
of this noble woman to visit her weaker sisters 
who were “sick and in prison,” and having once 
realised the terrible chasm which separated them 
from respectable society, Mrs. Meredith, with a 
few chosen associates, found a way to bridge the 
gulf, and enable faltering feet to regain the safer 
paths. 

In 1866 the Prison Gate Mission began its 
glorious work, and in 1867 the laundry was 
established to furnish employment 
for discharged female prisoners, 
“who were met at the prison gate © 
and so saved from re-entering the 
by-ways of sin and crime. The 
Marble Laundry, 148, Clapham 
Road, London, 8.W., which em- 
ploys about ninety-five women 
(most of whom are discharged 
prisoners) is a standing monument 
of what God can accomplish by 
the hands of one consecrated 
woman, who by holding out a help- 
ing hand has enabled many weaker © 
sisters to regain a footing in the - 
world. 

They receive 1s. per day with 
food, and in many cases lodging, 
and, for those unable to under- 
take such exhausting labour, other 
employments are found—especially 
the manufacture of felt slippers. 
This industry is now carried on at 
148, Clapham Road, instead of at 
Mercy House, Holloway, as was 

» the case when last I had the 
pleasure of visiting the institution. 

The name “felt slippers” had 
always conveyed to my mind the 
idea of rough, clumsy, heavy, ill- 
shaped things made in a uniform 
shade of ugly grey! So much for 
preconceived ideas ! The articles 
brought out for inspection were 
of the neatest possible shape, made 
of most artistic shades of dull 
green, red, and brown felt, firm, 
light in weight, bound around 
with velvet which matched the 
felt exactly, and finished off with 
dainty bows and buckles—‘ a 
thing of beauty,” and I am sure 
a pair would prove a source of 
pleasure as a Christmas gift. Last 
but not least they are within the 
means of all, costing as they do 
but 2s., 23. 6d., depending upon the 
size. Then there were creamy white ones which 
would be most acceptable to a bride in any station 
of life, and little white ones for baby’s wear, so 
lovely that they might well grace the tiny feet 
of the new little royal baby; although I doubt 
not, any other baby would appreciate them 
equally with that important little personage. 

Some made of strong serge, so light in weight 
and soft that thoy could casily be carried in an 
ordinary pocket, next claimed attention—sug- 
gesting lengthened days and tranquility of mind 
for many a weary traveller by train—if only 
some well-dressed “city man ” would “set” the 


but withal most neatly made, carpet slippers that 
would exactly suit a collier or farm labourer, as 
“ a Christmas gift from missus.” 


On the whole, I think the thing that strikes 
one most is the softened expression of the | 


women who have been for some time at work, 


From a photo by] 
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and when we learn that a most delightful little 
meeting for prayer at eight a.m., anda few happy 
words and a heartfelt prayer, together with a 
favourite hymn at the tea hour, are of daily 
occurrence, we can quite understand the bright 
faces of the women as they enter the laundry 
door, to begin or resume the daily task. In the 
same large airy room where the felt slippers were 
in process of manufacture by deft fingers, we saw 
a number of hampers and parcels of all sizes, con- 
containing old coats, trousers, dresses, shoes, 
bonnets, shirts, dress improvers, etc., collected 
for sale at the depét in Battersea; and the 
lady in charge told us that nothing is too poor 
or too old to find a purchaser. Even the dis- 
carded dress-improvers are covered with a bit of 
gay cretonne, and sold as cushions !—either pin- 
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cushions or joined together for chair cushions, 
as they best lend themselves to the new use. 
And, she added, many times the poor women, 


upon finding the article they want, say: cn a 


prayed that you might have some shoes my size 
to-day, for mine are so bad ;” or that “the black 
dress to fit me has come, thank God. I have 


| been praying for it, and I knew you would have 


it to-day ;” or, “Oh, what a comfort this shop is 
to us poor women, Miss “i 
In 1867 the Washing Charity was begun, 


‘and for many years “washing for love "was 
‘carried on at the laundry; but for some time 
fashion; and finally we saw some strong, heavy, | 


now this most needful charity has been discon- 
tinued for want of funds. 
Mrs. Meredith to reorganise this branch, where- 
by women who are too ill to work can sometimes 
have a change of clothing and feel the luxury of 
clean garments. If people of the better classes 
could only realise what it would be to have xo 


[Walter Davey, Harrogate. 


£500 would enable | 
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clean garments for a month, I am sure th 
funds required would pour into the treasury : 
After the laundry was fairly started, and th 
mothers cared for, the next work was to o . 
the Princess Mary Village Home at Addleston 
Surrey, where in semi-detached cottages = ; 
hundred little girls in families of ten aco care 
fully taught and trained, so that there is littl, 
fear of any of them following in the footsteps of 
their criminal mothers. 
-The massive iron gates, surmounted by the 
name “ Princess Mary Village Home” in arched 
and neatly ornamented letters, were opened for 
us by a little maiden whose loving greeting and 
' bright smiles of welcome spoke volumes for the 
understanding which evidently exists between 
| the gifted founder of this charming home and 
her flock of small girls, 
In the first cottage three or 
four little mites were learning to 
wash dishes under the direction of 
a mature little woman of about 
ten summers, while some were 
polishing the spotless floors and 
tables, and preparing the bath for 
the babies (in a wooden tub). “If 
bathing is made too easy for them 
* they will neglect it when they go 
out into life, but if they always 
have a little inconvenience, habit 
will be second nature,” explained 
Mrs. Meredith in reply to the 
question —- Have they no bath? 
“The mothers” in these model 
homes are widows, some of whom 
have a little girl of their own as 
of the family. 
All the: cottages, built of red 
brick and with gabled roofs, 
seemed very much alike, except 
one for “ finishing off” the train- 
ing as servants and laundresses. 
Here we were called upon to ad- 
mire some pretty red cloaks 
recently presented by the beloved 
President, H.R.H. Princess Mary 
Duchess of Teck, who takes the 
warmest possible interest in the 
Homes, and never misses an oppor- 
tunity of expressing that interest 
in the most charming manner, as 
when she sent a large piece of 
her beloved daughter's wedding 
cake to the home, sufficiently large 
that each might share in the 
pleasure of receiving some of 
“ Princess May’s own wedding 
cake,” and realise more fully than 
ever that princess and pauper are 
both children of the one great 
Father. 
The other branches of this noble 
work are—the Church of England 
Women’s Missionary Association 
| for Home and Foreign Service, established 1881 ; 
and the English Deaconess House, Jerusalem, 
‘established in 1889. At the close of our very 
happy day we said good-bye regretfully, and 
looking back to see the strong, kindly face of 
this dear handmaiden of our King surrounded 
| with the dainty white cap as with a halo, we 
' said to ourselves, “If Mrs. Meredith were in 
another Church she would have been a beloved 
| “Mother Superior ’ upon earth, and later, a sunt 
in heaven.” Now she is ouly sure of the latter. 
God bless her and her world-wide work. 

Sarau J. AnpERsON Brows, M.D. 


——————= 


Perhaps parents are more to blame for worldly 
| marriages than we are apt to think. How se 
| stantly we hear the term “ married well ” applie¢, 
‘not to character or congeniality or true fitness, 
‘but to a comfortable income. i 

Lg Mrs. L. C. Morro. 


B00KS WORTH READING. 


By Lapy Henry Somerset. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA.® 
BY PROFESSOR PASQUALE VILLARL. 
PART IL 


Taz literary world was sharply divided into 
two schools of philosop hy—the Aristotelians and 
Platonists, who disputed with incrediblo fierce- 
ness the merits of their teaching. Ficino, who | 
at this time obtained celebrity for his diligent 
study of ancient writers and the accuracy of his 
translations, produced a little work, which is a 
fair sample of the trend of thought of these 
times. 

In order to demonstrate the truth of Christ's 
teachings and His divine mission, we find him 

inning with these words : 

The coming of Christ was frequently prophe- 
sied by the Sybils; the verses in which Virgil 
foretold it are known to all. Plato, on being 
asked how long the precepts of his philosophy 
would endure, replied, ‘ Until the coming of 
Him by whom the source of all truth will be un- 
sealed.’ Porphyry says in his responses: ‘The | 


Gods declared Christ to be highly pious and re- 
ligious, and aftirmed that He was immortal, 
testifying of Him very benignantly.’” Nearly 
the whole of the work is based upon similar 
arguments. Therefore, according to him, the 
testimony of the Sybils, of Virgil, and of Plato 
was needed to prove the truth of the Christian 
religion, together with Porphyry’s assurance that 
the gods had kindly borne testimony to Jesus 
Christ. | 
+ + % * 

The 27th November—the supposed anniver- | 
sary of Plato’s birth and death, and which had 
always been celebrated with solemn rites by the 
Neo - Platonists of antiquity — was observed 
almost as a religious festival by the Florentine 
Academicians. Crowning the bust of the im- | 
mortal philosopher with laurel, they enshrined 
it in a place of honour, and hailed it with praises 
and hymns. By some, fanaticism even went to 
the extent of proposing that the Pope should be 

asked to canonise Plato as a saint. | 

% * #* + + 

Having entered the Convent of St. Mark to- 
wards the end of 1481, the following year 
Savonarola was charged by the friar with the 
instruction of the novices, and applied himself to 
the task with his accustomed zeal. 1 
dominated by the same mystic enthusiasm, he 
constantly exhorted his pupils to study the Scrip- 


* London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


| teaching and interpreting the Scriptures. 


tures, and often appeared among them with tear- | 
=e | Convent, and the Chapter was attended not only € } 
by a great number of ecclesiastics, but also by ' him to his audience as an ex 
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by prolonged vigils an fervid meditation. 

is inspired oratory soon exercised a potent 
fascination over his youthful hearers, who lis- 
tened most reverently to his words, and accord- 
ingly he was invited to preach the Lenten 
sermons in St. Lorenzo. But here, in the pre- 
sence ef a coldly critical public, accustomed to 
another style of preaching, and pies elo- 
quence and doctrines of a very different sort, his 
words could make no effect. His co ation 
went on diminishing, until at last, tow the 
end of Lent, it was reduced to twenty-five per- 
sons, women and children included. 

Savonarola quickly understood the cause of 
his failure. He 
most successful in Florence, and the devices 
employed by them to attract the attention of a 
public almost deaf to the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, and only delighting in Pagan quotations 
and elegant turns of s , with an occasional 
dash of sceptical or indecent allusion. Accord- 
ingly there was no reason to be much disheart- 
ened by his want of success. But all who have 
any experience of the troubles always peserene 
the first steps of any man’s career in life, an 
the doubts and uncertainties to be overcome 
before he can attain to a sure appreciation of 


) 1 
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his own value, will easily see how painfully 
Savonarola must have been impressed by the 
coldness of his reception. He found himself 
checked at the very beginning of his path, for 
the way now closed to him was necessary to his 
existence. He was burning with an irresistible 
desire to address the world, in order to convert 
it to virtue and faith; and day by day hia 
desire burnt more hotly within him. But how 
was he to move and gain power over hearers 


‘ such as these? How could he rise to eloquenco, 


when he could elicit no spark of sympathy ? 
The cynical smiles with which his words were 
received had the effect of a cold douche on his 
head, paralysed his heatt, and checked his en- 


‘thusiasm. Accordingly he determined to follow 


and return to 
The 
decision cost him much pain, but he saw its 
necessity, and therefore announced it from the 
pulpit to his scanty congregation. 

Fortunately, at this time Savonarola was sent 
by his superiors to Reggio d'Emilia to attend a 


the advice given him by others, 


swollen eyes, and idler ps up almost to ecstacy | several laymen of distinguished repute in letters 


knew what kind of men were nobility and grace, his 


| the man who was 
| the distinguished scholars attending the Chapter 
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and science. 

Of all these visitors, the personage who 
attracted most attention was the celebrated 
Giovanni Pico, Count of Mirandola. alibours 
not yet twenty years of age, he was already 
famed in Italy as a prodigy of science, and the 
name of Phoonix a Genius, by which he was 


| afterwards known to all, was already bestowed 


on him by many. 


No figure is more interesting than that of 
this gifted youth. 


His quickness of mind, his wonderful memory, 
the varied brilliancy of his conversation, his 
outhful beauty, the fair 
hair falling in thick curls on his shoulders, every- 
thing about him, in short, attracted sympathy, 
and helped to advance his reputation. Such was 
the centre of attraction to all 


at Reggio, and to whom homage was paid by the 
highest dignitaries of the Church. At that 
moment, fresh from the Universities of Bologna 
and Ferrara, where he had completed his studies 
in theology and philosophy, he was at the height 
of his youthful beauty, and already renowned 

for his eloquence. , 


‘ " 
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Meanwhile our hero, Savonarola, sat among 
the other monks, absorbed in his own thoughts, 
his cow! drawn over his head. His pale and 
haggard face, the fixed yet sparkling glance of 
his deep-set eyes, the heavy lines seaming his 
forehead—his whole appearance, in short, indi- 
cated a profoundly thoughtful mind, Anyone 
comparing him with Pico—the one full of charm, 
courteous, sociable and buoyant ; the other full 
of gravity, lonely, severe, and almost harsh— 
might have judged the two characters to be 
thoroughly antagonistic and incapable of coming 
to an understanding. Yet from that day each 
felt drawn to the other, and their sympathy 
went on increasing. Neithor fame, flattery, nor 
self-conceit succeeded in spoiling Pico’s heart. 
His nature, unlike that of other learned men of 
the day, was essentially good, and readily recep- 
tive of the holy inspirations of truth and good- 
ness. Thus, despite all real and apparent dis- 
similarities existing between them, these two 
men became united in an enduring friendship. 


That day Savonarola could contain no longer 


Chapter of the Dominicans hold in that town. | the holy indignation that burned within him. 


He set out on his journey full of sadness ; his | A 4 
heart was oppressed by the sufferings of his | 


eople and the corruption of the Church. He 


Continually | | rived at Reggio, says his biographer, in a white 
| heat of indignation. 


He came as the representative of St. Mark’s 


wation of discipline was mooted,— 


_, .. He started to his fect, and his powerful 
acconts had the effect of a thunder-clap upon his 
hearers, and transfixed them with amazement. 
Inveighing against the corruptions of the Church 
and the clergy, he was so carried away by the 
impetus of his own words, that he found it diffi- 
cult to cease speaking ; this harangue revealed 
traordinary man, of 
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surerior mental endowment. Many sought his 

uaintance, several entered into correspon- 
dence with him, but the person most transported 
by his eloquence was the youthful Pico, who 
fvom that day became his sincere admirer, 
akthough their reciprocal friendship only grew 
up at a later date. He began to speak of him 
asa wonderful man, gifted with a mysterious 
moral force, and who, once known, could never 
be forgotten. At that moment, however, Pico's 
classical studies were leading him in a different 
geeove and with other ideals in view. 

The p of Savonarola had excited no 
interest in the minds of the cultivated Floren- 
tines. All the fashion of the town crowded the 
church of Santo Spirito, where Fra Mariano da 
Genazzano gave his finished orations, pandering 
to the taste of the day by complimenting 
Christianity on its similarity to Platonism. 
Savonarola, although overshadowed by his 
popular rival, must have gained new inspiration 
for the truth’ by the shallow ‘paganism of this 
- Even Girolamo -Benivieni, already his faithful 
follower, said to him : “ Father, one cammot deny 
that your doctrine is true, useful, and necessary ; 


but your manner of aeliva ne 2: lacks grace, 
especially as it is com ily with that o: 


Fra Mariano ; ” to which Savonarola made reply, 
almost in anger, ‘‘These verbal elegancies and 
ornaments will have to give place to sound 
doctrine simply preached.” But that was still in 
the future, and meanwhile Fra Mariano’s 
popularity daily increased. 

The fact only served to heighten the religious 
fervour of the man who, like his Master, beheld 
the city in its hopeless corruption and wept over 
it, but the flood of the eloquence that was so 
mighty to move the people was destined to be 
poured forth in‘a little mountain village in the 
Tuscan hills. Here, for the first time he 
prophesied, the Church will be scourged, then 
regenerated, and this quickly. His voice was 
weak and style wavering, but through the mist 
of uncertainty he saw clearly the bright light 
that was to guide him, and he felt in his inner- 
most soul that the power of God had descended 
upon him. The Bible had become a living 
message to him ; the book of Revelations was a 
picture of the judgment that must descend upon 
the people he loved. In Brescia, when he 
thundered forth this first note of awful warning, 
many believed his prophesy, and twenty-six years 
later, when the terrible massacre of Gaston de 
Foix caused the streets of the cities to run with 
rivers of blood, the words of the Dominican 
monk were remembered. 

Savonarola remained in Lombardy until the 
January of 1489, and during that period wrote to 
his mother from Pavia a long and most affection- 
ate letter. In this he begs her to forgive him if 
he has nothing but prayers to offer to his family, 
since his religious profession precludes him from 
helping them in other ways ; but he adds that in 
his heart he still shares their sorrows and their 
joys ‘I have renounced this world, and have 
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become a labourer in my Master's vineyard in 
many cities, not only to save my own soul, but 
the souls of other men. If the Lord have 
entrusted the talent to me, I must needs use it as 
He wills : and seeing that He hath chosen me for 
this sacred office, rest ye content that I fulfil it 
far from my native place, for I bear better fruit 
than I could have borne at Ferrara. There it 
would be with me as it was with Christ, when 
His countrymen said, Is not thisiman a carpenter 
and the son of a carpenter? But out of my own 
place this has never been said to me; rather: 

when I have to depart, men and women shed 
tears, and hold my words in much esteem, I 
thought to have written only a few words ; but 
love hath caused my pen to run on, and I have 
opened my heart to you far more than was my 
purpose. Know, then, this heart of mine 1s 
more than ever bent on devoting soul and body, 
and all the knowledge granted to me by God, to 
His service and my neighbours’ salvation ; and 
since this work was not to be done in my own 
land, I am fain to perform it elsewhere. En- 
courage all to righteous living. I depart for 
Genoa this day.” 


OXFORD SUMMER 
MEETING. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


THE second part of the Summer Meeting is dis- 
tinguished more by steady persistent work than 
by such social gatherings as garden parties and 
soirées. Further than this, the British Associa- 
tion has somewhat monopolised attention, as was 
only natural when between two and three 
thousand people have only eight days wherein to 
compress the reading of unnumbered papers, 
excursions, popular evening lectures, an inaugural 
meeting, garden: parties, and two conversaziones, 
besides business meetings. They, however, dis- 
persed themselves towards the latter part of last 
week, and the University Extension has again 
been able to count the beats of its pulse. Mr. 
A. Sidgwick gave three lectures on “ Primitive 
Language,” “Primitive Thought,” and ‘Primitive 
Remains ;” Mr. E. J. Payne three on “The 
Pilgrim Fathers, and the Planting of New 
England.” Dr. Devine,: sent over from the 
United States with the love and affection of 
American University Extension students to 
those in England, gave three on “ The Increase 
of Wealth,” “Increase of Wages,” and “The 
Relation of Economics to Social Reform ; ” Mr. 
Arthur Berry, Secretary of the Cambridge 
University Extension, Fellow of King’s College, 
and a Senior Wrangler, three ; one on “ Newton,” 
and two on “ Value.” Mr. Hewins has started 
a course of six lectures on “ Economic History,” 
Mr. F.S. Boas six on “ Milton;” Mr. J. A. 
Hobson eight on “ Economics,” particularly the 
wage system. From 5.30 to 6.30 a course of 
eleven lectures is being delivered by Mr. Churton 
Collins on “Homer.” At the same hour the 
series on the “ Life and Duties of the Citizen ” 


Our American House, The Doliber Goodale Co., Boston, informs us thet 
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is being continued; the subjects of “Trade 
Unions,” “Friendly Societies,” “ Co-operation ” 
“The Mechanism of Distribution,” “Some Ago 
of Public Education ” have been severally dealt 
with by those specially able to do go. 
Saturday, Mr. G. N. Richardson, Tutor of 
Oriel and Pembroke Colleges, began a oo 

of six lectures in the same series on tec: 
lines of English Constitutional History,” com. 
prising the Manor, Parish, Town, Count 
Parliament. On Thursday, last week thee 
was a debate in the Union on the “ Comparativg 
Interest and Importance of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries.” Mr. J. Wells 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Collegs, made an 
admirable speech in favour of the Seventeenth 
Century, which could claim part of some of the 
years of Shakespeare’s life, who, however, wag 
not for an age, but for all time. It could also 
claim Milton, who combined in one harmonious 
whole the two streams of the Renaissance 
and Puritanism, He reviewed rapidly the plant- 
ing of our colonies, the literature of France 
and the influence of the Commonwealth, 
of Oliver Cromwell and Hampden. Never. 
theless, though he made out a strong case 
for the Seventeenth Century, the majority 
of those present had decided beforehand upon 
the merits of the Sixteenth, and voted 
accordingly. In addition to the above lectures, 
special lectures on “Education” in the Girls’ 
High School, 21, Banbury Road, from 9.30 a.m. 
to 1.15, are being delivered. For the first hour 
Mr. Courthope Bowen lectures on the “Theory 
of Education” from 11 to 12 special lectures 
have been delivered by Mr. A. D. Hall, on the 
“Use of the Lantern in Teaching”; by the Rev. 
Dr. Buckam, President of the University of 
Vermont, on “Education in America”; and by 
Herr Alfred Povisen on “ Danish High Schools.” 
In the same series Dr. Wade is giving a course 
of six lectures on “ Hygiene for Schools.” In 
addition to these Dr. Wade is giving at 9 a.m. 
another course on “Hygiene” from a larger 
point of view; which lectures are illustrated in 
the afternoons by visits to the waterworks, a 
sewage farm, the workhouse, the hospital, etc. 
Several attending this class have gained a 
scholarship for the Summer Meeting from the 
Lancashire County Council. Such is the pro- 
gress in our day. The Universities and the 
Municipalities are learning to combine forces, 


Women are more common than pictures, and 
ought, therefore, to be picturesque enough to 
delight us. 

* * * 

Korean women carry the children on their 
backs like the Japanese, and their system is a very 
simple one. The child rests on a strap of cloth, 
the ends of which go over the mother’s shoulder 
and across her breast; the child’s legs cling 
round her waist. Children are often not weaned 
until they are four or five years old. 


“ARCHER P. RICHARDSON.” 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“ GOSPEL POLITICS.” 


Ix my annual address before the Convention of 
the National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union which met in St. Louis the following 
autumn, just before the memorable election that 
changed the national administration, I spoke 
on “ Gospel Politics.” A few excerpts are given 
from that address: ; ; 

By the laws of spiritual dynamics this has 
been one of our best, perhaps, because one of 
our most progressive years. Stationary pools 
and people tend towards stagnation. 

In the arena of N ational Prohibition we shall 
fight our hardest battles and win our most sub- 
stantial victories. Nothing will alarm and anger 
our opponents like our effort in this field, because 
no effort less direct aims a blow so decisive at 
the very vitals of their trade. 

Senator Blair of New Hampshire has made a 
more careful study of National Prohibition, and 
with better opportunity to learn than any other 
student of this subject in the nation; and he 
thus sums up his opinion: For more than half 
acentury, the working life of more than two 
generations, gigantic efforts have been put forth 
by noble men and women, by philanthropists, 
by statesmen, and by states, to restrain and 
destroy the alcoholic evil through the operations 
of moral suasion and by state law. Public senti- 
ment has been aroused, and public opinion 
created, and at times, in my belief, it might have 
been crystallised into national law had the labour 
been properly directed. But it has failed, as it 
will always fail, so long as we save at the spigot 
and waste at the bung, if I may borrow an expres- 
sive simile from the business of the enemy. The 
temperance question is in its nature a national 
question. It is waste of time to deal with it only by 
towns and counties and states. All possible local 
efforts should be put forth against the liquor- 
death everywhere. The yellow fever should be 
fought in the by-ways and hospitals, by the 
physician and the nurses, as well as by the 


quarantine of our ports and the suspension of 
infected traffic by natural law ; but the enemy 
will for ever come in like a flood, unless the 
nation, which is assailed as a nation, defends 
itself as a nation. What the temperance reform 
most needs is unification of effort, naturalization. 
Samson was not more sony sey hampered by 
withes than is this giant Reform by the geo- 
graphical lines of states; and if its supporters 
would but use their strength, they would at 
once find their arena circumscribed only by the 
national domain. How shall this be done? By 
concentration upon the enactment of a national 
constitutional law. The nation can act in no 
other way than by law, and now there is no 
national law for the removal of the alcoholic 
evil. On the contrary we have seen how, by 
guaranteeing the importation and transportation 
and permitting the manufacture, the national 
constitution is the very citadel of the sum 
power. 

Existing parties cannot, in the very nature of 
the case, take up this question. Not to this end 
were they born; not for this cause did they 
come into the world. Upon this issue the voters 
who compose them are irrevocably divided. 
Party inclosures must be broken down, that men 
who think and vote alike may clasp hands in a 
political fraternity where the issue of to-day 
outranks that of yesterday or to-morrow. 

Dear sisters, we must stand by each other in 
this struggle. Side by side, shoulder to shoulder, 
we must move forward, with no break in the 
ranks, no aspersions, no careless, harsh, or cruel 
judgments, but the tenderest and most persistent 
endeavour to keep the unity of the spirit if not of 
method, and above all the bond of peace. Let 
the criticising world see plainly that in all the 
turmoil of these toilsome days, in which 
motives of which we never dreamed are foisted 
on us, words we never spoke attributed, 
and deeds we would spurn ascribed, the law 
of kindness still dwells upon our lips and 
the spirit of a loving forbearance keeps our 
hearts tender. Let me give you the swect 
words my mother used tu speak as the talismanic 
charm to still my turbulent spirit in girlhood 
days: “ Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely 


revenged. Slight it, and the work's begun ; forgive 
it, and 'tis finished.” 

We aro slowly but surely attaining to the 
grandest mastership in the world—mastership 
over our own spirits. God has set the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union for a 
grander confession and defence of the faith 
than we have dreamed as yct ; one which would 
blanch our cheeks, perhaps, and make our hoarts 
heavy with fear, could we to-day know ajl that 
it involves. But if weare true and tendcr-hearted, 
holding fast the hand of Christ, we shall be 
equal to the emergencies as they arise, no matter 
how perilous or great. 

From the Committee on Resolutions came 
the following, which led to the great “St. Louis 
Debate ” :— 


Wo refer to the history of ten years of per- 
sistent moral suasion work as fully establishing 
our claim to be called a non-political society, but 
one which steadfastly follows the white banner 
of prohibition wherever it may be displayed. 
We have, howover, as individuals, always allied 
ourselves in local and state political contests 
with those voters whose efforts and ballots have 
been given to the removal of the dram-shop and 
its attendant evils, and at this time while re- 
cognising that our action as a national society 
is not binding upon states or individuals, 
we re-aftirm the position taken by the society at 
Louisville in 1882, and at Detroit in 1888, 
pledging our influence to that party, by what- 
ever name called, which shall furnish us the best 
embodiment of prohibition principles, and will 
most surely protect our homes. And as we now 
know which national party gives us the desired 
embodiment of the principles for which our ten 
years’ labour has been expended, we will con- 
tinue to lend our influence to the national 

litical organisation which declares in its plat- 

orm for National Prohibition and Home Protec- 

tion. In this, as in all progressive effort, we 
will endeavour to meet argument with argument, 
misjudgment with patience, denunciation with 
kindness, and all our difficulties and dangers 
with prayer. 

This resolution was drawn up by Mrs. Mary 
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MISS DEVEREUX, SPINSTER. 


By 


DINAH’S SON. By L. B. Warrorp. » Crown 


AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “Sun, Moon, and Stars,” “ Nigel Brown- 
ing,” etc. New Edition in One Volume. Price 5s. 


1900? A Forecast anda Story. By Manrr- 


ANNE FARNINGHAM, Author of “The Cathedral Shadow,” etc., etc. 
Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


FOR PITY’S SAKE, AND THE LOST 


LHADBR. By Mary LinskitL, Being THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
ANNUAL for 1892. Price 1s. 


A MAN’S MISTAKE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ALL HE KNEW. A Religious Novel. 


By JoHN HABBERTON, Author of “ Helen’s Babies,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ROSLYN’S TRUST. By eee C. Luu, 


Author of ‘ Pradence,” “ Kenyon’s Wife,” “The Household of Glen 
Holly.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FOR THE RIGHT. A German Romance. 


By Emi FRANzos. Given in English by JULI SUTTER (Translator 
of “Letters from Hell”), Preface by Dr. GEORGE MAcDONALD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Third Edition. 
“T have seldom, if ever, read a work of fiction that moved me with s0 
much admiration."—GEorGs MAcDONALD. 


THE BISHOP AND THE CATER- 


PILLAR (as recited by the late Mr. Brandram), and other Pieces. 
By Mary K. MANNRRS. Dedicated by permission to Lewis Carrol. 
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dignation? That is a matter of opinion. Ho 

ever unwise and uncalled for some minds sae 
deem it, and however wise and necessary othe 

may judge it to be, the fact remains that it is 
irrelevant to call it a frivolous book ; at = 
rate, it is notthat. ‘ The Superfluous Woman? 
and ‘‘ The Yellow Aster” sent cold shivers down 
my spine, as of one glimpsing at what was too 
intimate for exposure on the house-t»p, so to 
speak. The exposure repelled, because it 
seemed to be for exposure’s sake only, and not 
for any sufficient reason, it would never occur 
to ma to class either of these books again ag 
frivolous. The relevant question seems to be 
Are they wanton or are they not! I say 
nothing about ‘ Keynotes,” because I haven't 
read it, and can accordingly have no opinion 
worthy the name. It is all very well to give 
good advice to novelists, but we must remember 
that public taste bears some of the responsibility 
as well. Frances E. Asuwett, 


B. Willard, but the last sentence was my own, : 
being a resolution adopted by the first Conven- Corte spondence. 


tion of our society as a basis of action im- The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
mediately following the crusade. Men who for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
heard the long and brilliant argument—an argu- ‘elie panied senor kindly write on one side 
ment that packed the church and crowded the of the paper only ¢ 

aisles hour after hour with standing listeners— THE FEMININE NOVEL. 
declared that it had not been equalled for cour- To the Editors of Taz Woman's Stcwat. 


tesy, and not excelled in force, wit, pathos,| wespawes,—There are one or two points in 
and earnestness by any that they had known. | F, 1. Cambeir’s interesting letter which are, to 
At its close, the ayes and noes were called, for | my thinking, erroneous and rather unfair. The 
the first time in our annals, and here culminated | statement that ‘‘Messrs. Meredith, Ibsen, and 
the features that had made the debate itself so | Co.”—whoever that may include—‘ write of an 
remarkable, for nearly every delegate gave, in a| abnormal class who are unnatural, in 80 far as 
seutence, her reason for voting as she did. That | they repress the angel within the sainah pro- 
scene has passed into memory, and will be re- bd gape - ravens : pe Ml the a 
corded in history—for then and there the fitting | Vithin the animal?” I fail to see that it does. 
representatives of American womanhood, both | Repression means intentional checking or re- 
north and south, “entered polities” for the sake | straint, I take it. What I do see in a certain 
of home protection, and when they came they Vicar as of the characters of Herr Ibsen’s and 
came to stay. . Meredith’s works is a reflection of the 
The vote stood 195 (including seven who had healthy-body-healthy-mind view of human well- 
to leave) in favour, to 48 against the resolution. roe wi ea om : on not sie 
In St. Lonis we had crossed the Rubicon for y gross,” which is the standpoint of ai! soun 

° sink : psychology. Is this to repress the angel within 

ever, and with us it was a case of sink or swim, | the animal? To me it seems far more a case of 
live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and | asking the angel to illumine and purge the 
my heart to this vote.” We couldnot, as a national | animal, since real progress must mean that both 
society, consent to remain in relations of equal | move together. The characters who reflect this 
friendship toward one national party that | same view of life may be abnormal ; if they are, 


: - a | it augurs badly for the welfare of our race. 
ignored, another that denounced, and a third SEs end Dodo,” “The Heavenly Twins,” 


that espoused the cause of Prohibition, “The Superfluous Woman,” and ‘The Yellow 
Sn) Aster,” in their due season, without neglecting 
a im: . the works of Miss Jane Barlow, Miss Mary 
Formidable as death appears from a distance, | Wilkins, and Mrs. Rentoul Essler ; and I ask, in 
the more one looks into the subject, the more | the name of fairplay, that the works of Mr. 
certain it becomes that mankind, when brought to | Benson, Madame Sarah Grand, Mrs. Caffyn, 
ayractical acquaintance with death, have agreed in | George Egerton, and the anonymous author of 
some blind way to recognise in the enemy whose | ‘‘ The Superfluous Woman,” be not jumbled to- 
approaches they have been 80 unremitting in | gether as frivolous books. ‘‘Dodo” may be 
their efforts to ward off, something altogether frivolous—perhaps it is. Perhaps, on the other 
different from the terrible and hostile force which | hand, it is a danger signal. Both views are ten- 
they have been accustomed to consider it. We| able. “The Heavenly Twins ” ig a book that | of such halls in London, and one in every town 
fall on guard, and after all it is a friend who | must be put under the class of works labelled | in England of any size.— Yours truly, 
comes to meet us. :" Gospel of Indignation. An uhwise gospel of in- A Lover or Goop Musto. 


LIVING PICTURES. 
To the Editors of THe Woman's Sicnat. 


Mespames,—The thanks of all lovers of 
decency are due to Lady Somerset for bringing 
to light the evil doings at the Palace Theatre 
London. I would advise her to write to the 
head of the London Police, Scotland Yard 
also to the County Council, and the National 
Vigilance Society, Strand. The matter must not 
be allowed to drop. The manager of the 
theatre should certainly be punished in some 
way. Here is a noble work for the Temperance 
Party to take up, namely, the formation of a 
Company for opening Temperance Music Halls, 
places where no strong drink or smoking will 
be allowed, where the entertainment will be 
refined and ennobling, but not goody-goody. 
It is in drinking and smoking halls that we 
find obscenity and profanity. How much 
longer is the publican to have the monopoly of 
opening places of amusement for the masses ? 

e ought to have within two years’ time a score 
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EDUCATED SERVANTS. 
‘To the Editors of Tue Woman's SIaNat. 
Mespames,—I have read with much interest 
the article in last week’s number entitled, “ A 
New Occupation for Educated Girls.” Mrs. 
Walter Ward has indeed started a much-needed 
work ; for that there has been, and is, serious 
difficulty in finding employment for this parti- 
cular type of our young womanhood is too true. 
However, as there are hundreds of girls who have 
no taste for nursery work nor the peculiar love 
of children, and patience, which a nurse should 
gs, and yet have a decided aga! for 
domestic work, would it not be possible to train 
me in all branches of household work, thus 
fitting them for en aging themaclves as general 
In Australia such young women would 
While on a visit there a short time 
since I was constantly met with complaints as to 
the servants. They are most difficult to get, and 
still more difficult to keep, and many ladies ex- 
ressed a wish to me that they could secure an 
educated girl who would be capable of helping 
them in all the branches of their household work. 
Though paying as much as £1 per week to their 
servants, many Australian ladies have to take a 
good share of the work of their homes, and how 
much pleasanter it would be to work side by 
side with a refined, educated girl, than one 
from a very different class. I hope if Mrs. Walter 
Ward does not feel able to extend her work in 
this direction, some one else who has time and 
means may take up the matter. Girls landing 
in Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, with a 
training and reference from England, would be 
“snapped up,” and I am sure our sisters of the 
W.C'L.U. in those cities would help us by find- 
ing good homes for them.—Yours truly, 
Evita JOHNSON. 
Thornthwaite, Sutton, Surrey, 
"August 16t4, 1894. 


a Duke of Argyll, 
as absolute, the tenant as 
him. This may be the theory of land tenure in 
England, but is not 
theory of tenure in 
The theory is one of partnership, and ridiculous 
as any ideas of absolute ownership ever were, 
they were made more supremely so by the land 
Acts of 1870 and 1881. 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The House of Lords has done its worst, and 


the evicted tenant must cower as heretofore on 
the fringe of the land which he loved as his own, 
and watch 
they begin, 
black spot marking too often the charred remains 
of the house built 
his forefathers. 


the weeds grow rank and thick as 
as time passes, to hide from view the 


by his own hands or those of 


This is all very well from the puznt of view of 


who regards the owner of land 
purely subsidiary to 


nd never has been the 
Ireland or any other land. 


But then, as the Duke informed the House in 


one of his characteristic speeches, he was sitting 
on those benches when the present Premier 
was in long frocks, 
gettin 


and in office when he was 
into short clothes. So we should judge ; 


Rip Van Winkle like, he seems to have been 


slumbering there ever since, and has wakened up 
at length to realise that even in feudal England 
ideas have advanced during the last forty years 


on the subject of land tenure. 


The situation is truly serious. Serious, we 
mean, not for the country but for the House of 
Lords! Its cup was full, now it overflows. 
The Irish situation was rendered more difticult 
by the rejection of the Home Rule Bill ; now the 
Hvicted enants’ Bill rejection has rendered the 
problem still more complex, inasmuch as it was a 
Bill in which there was a certain rallying point 
for those who disagreed on wider issues. Nothing 
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has been done this year, or last year, for 
Ireland. The Irish are phenomenally patient ; 
but we trust before snitliee six months is out 
the chance of decision on both Lords and Ireland 
will be given direct to the people. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Indian finance engaged a very dull House on 
Wednesday. Indeed, most members of the 
Government were scenting the whitebait dinner 
from afar, and were soon on the river, bound for 
Greenwich, reviving a good old custom which 
had for awhile fallen into desuetude. There are 
still only a few experts on Indian affairs at 
Westminster, and those of the Sir Richard 
Temple type make the (as usual) consvlatory 
speeches on the light incidence of taxation, 80 
far as concerns the poorer taxes. 

thin, 
boldly 


Sir W. Wedderburn, however, gave 
another complexion altogether, and 
declared that the people of India had very little 
voice in the management of their own affairs. 
The Government was a government by officials 
for officials, and the policy carried on was 
practically dictated by a small clique at Simla— 
a civil and military clique, whose tendency was 
towards ion abroad and repression at 
home. Under these circumstances the people of 
India had constantly to ask for redress of 
grievances. The policy he had referred to was 
advocated upon the Treasury Bench, and when 
the Secretary for India spoke he voiced the 
feelings of the India Oftice, which meant trust in 
the officials rather than trust in the people. 


a a acs 

An interesting discussion took place, on the 
Home Office Vote, on the question of Women 
Factory Inspectors. We are glad to learn from 
Mr. G. Russell that the experiment of the four 
women had thus far answered very well, and 
that he did not despair of augmenting their 
numbers very largely. 


WHY HAS 


- BrownePo son's 
~ Corn FLOUR 


such A VERY LARGE SALE? 
Its PURITY, STRENGTH, and FLAVOUR have secured for it 


an unequalled reputation, and buyers willingly pay for it a higher price, 
knowing that the better quality is feally more economical. 


knowing that the better quality 18 Cn 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTER 


_ ol KNITS Stockings, Clothing in 
. Wool, Silk, or Cotton. 
INSTRUCTIONS FREF. Lista 2d. od Post, 
M D TRIUMPHANT AWARD at PARIS. The only 
WINNER in the WORLD of 5 Gold Medals and 22 other Honours, 
Also wakers of the “SUN Seamless Stocking Ribber.—Harrison 
Knitting Machine Co., Ltd. 
Mauchester. 


PULLARS: 


Works, 4, Upper Brook Street, 


Wheat Phosphates (not. chemical phosphates) supply the building 
material for the Human Frame. If Children are to grow up straight- 


CELEBRATED oe SUPERIOR DYEING 


limbed and strong their Food must contain sutticient of these organic EANING OF 
sl to perfectly form and sustain the bones, muscles, teeth, EN'S CLOTHES 
wain, &c. 


LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEM 
HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. 


LONDON : 18, CHENIES STREET, W.C. 


And Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
PERTH Goods can also be sent direct to Works, 
a by Parcel Post or Rail. 


ee Oe 
1. BOOK FOR LADIES. 
TECHNICAL ano PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING. 


by Mrs. WOODGATE LOW, 
PRIc\T ONE SHILLING. 
Eatract froma letter from Duchess of Teck : ‘A very excellent and usefal work.” 


PusLisHers; Muessas. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KBNT & oo., LD. 
Po 4, STATIONERS’ HaLu Court, Lonvon, E.@. 


‘* Frame Food ”’ Diet is theonly food containing the organic phosphates |§ 
extracted from Wheat Bran, which are so vitally necessary for the | 
development and vigour of the Human Frame; it is therefore the 
best food for Infants, Invalids. Nursing Mothers, &. In process of | 
manufacture the action of the Extract upon the starch converts it into 
Dextrine, thereby rendering ‘ Frame Food” Diet. especially suitable for 
the weak digestive powers of young Infants and Invalids. 

Children grow stout and strong while using it; Invalids find it restorative 
and invigorating ; 

Nursing Mothers are greatly benefited in the flow and nutritive nature 
of their milk ; and the same unique phosphatic nourishihent. replenishes 
the drain on the system of Expectant others with the best results for | 
both mother and child, | 


| 
| 
| To enable anyone to test the truth of the above we will send \-lb. Sample ina Handsome | 
| 
1 
| 


-DYE-WORKS, 


CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


Enamelled Bor, FREE, on receipt of 3d. to pay postage. (Mention this paper) 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &¢., in tins. 1)b. at Is., 4 Ibs. at ds. d., or sent, carriage paid, by 
FRAME FOOD CO., LTD., LowbarD Roab, 


BatTreRsEA, Lonpon, S.W. | 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD's WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


President—LaDyY Hunry. SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.O. 


NOTICE.— Will ndents bear in mind 
that Branch Reports not be inserted in THE 
Woman’s SIGNAL unless they are brie/, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only ? 


Branch news and reports of interest for insertion 
fa The Woman's Signal Budget for September 15th 
should be received at the offices of THE WOMAN'S 
SIGNAL, 23 and 34, Memorial Hall, not than 
September 8th. Iteme, especially new and original, 
will be heartily appreciated. 

The Editors of THe S1aNAt will feel personall. 
grateful if Presidents: and Sécretaries of the 
B;W.T.A. will carefully read the epyenl 
manager in this issue, relating to 
Signat Budget. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 

Stroup (Gloucester),—This branch had intended 
to hold an out-door tea and meeting, August 16th, 
_ on Amberley Common, bct the uncertain state of 

the: weather rendered it advisable to accept the 
kindly offer of the Wesleyan friends by using the 
adjacent chapel buildings, where a very successful 
was held. Over 100 partook of tea, The 
after mee was presided over by the Rev. W. M. 
Armistead; Mrs. Seekings, and Miss Weston, of 
Gloucester, delivered earnest and practical ad- 
dresses. The Rev. E, Jacob, Mrs. Armistead, Mrs. 
Thompson, and the Secretary took part in the meet- 
ing. Musical arrangements under the direction of 
Miss Holmes. One pledge and association mem- 
bership.  & 

GROVB PARK AND BurwT AsH HILL BRANCH. 
—A fortnight’s Gospel Temperance Mission has 
been held among the “ Fruit-pickers ” who annually 
visit the neighbourhood. Meetings were’ held each 
evening and addresses given by members of branch. 
Magic-lantern views were shown in the tent. 

MILLFIELD BRANCH (Sunderland).—At a meet- 
ing held of the Millfield Branch, Sunderland, a 
resolution was passed that our heartiest and 
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A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 


“The Great Temperance Beverages ! 
KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 


KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 

KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 


Ae 


AND 


tout 


BRIGHT! PURE!! 


KOPS 
KOPS 


GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY’ 
SPARKLING !!! 


fhe Certificates of Eminent Public Analysts prove that Kors ALE is one 
of the very best of Non-iIntoxicating Beverages. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men. 
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warmest thanks be accorded to our beloved Presi- 
dent, Lady Henry Somerset, for the noble stand she 
has taken with to the disgraceful exbibitions 
which are being held just now in London under 
the name of Tableaux Vivants, and also for the 
outspoken leader in THE Woman's SIGNAL of la: t 
week. We also hope that all women throughout 
our country heartily endorse what you have done. 
MAIDEN NEWTON.—A successful Temperance 
fete was held here on Aug. 6th (Bank Holiday), in 
the Rectory Grounds, kindly lent by the Rev. M. 
Hankey. A fine band was in attendance, which 
greatly added to the success of the day. Tea was 
Seer at five o'clock, to which the Band of Hope 
children sat down free. A public tea was after- 
wards held, of which a number partook, The 
ladies who waited at the tables were chiefly those of 
the B.W.T.A. A platform meeting was held at 6.30, 
when a large crowd gathered round to hear a capital 
address from Mr. Stanton of the W.T.L., with Mr. 
Reynolds, of Bridport, in the chair. The village was 
decorated with flags, women of the B.W.T.A. 
showing their loyalty to Temperance by hanging 
them from their windows. The day’s success gave 
the Temperance Society and the B.W.T.A. a stronger 
desire to go forward in the cause of Temperance. 
GrimsBy.—The members of the ‘“‘Y” branch of 
the B.W:T.A. held a successful open-air meeting on 
August 9th in the ‘4 ems ad hpi Mr. Carte's 
schoolroom, which hekindly placed at their disposal. 
Games and fruit having been much enjoyed by the 
members, they adjourned at 7.45 p.m. to the school- 
room, where they held an ‘enthusiastic meeting, 
presided over by Miss Bradley. Two stirring and 
encoara: addresses were given by the Rev. B. 
Weaver Mr. Warr (a “Y” member). Thanks 
for the use of the premises were heartily given to 
Mr. and Mrs. Carte. Three new members having 
joined, and one pledge being taken, concluded one 
of the best summer meetings this branch has ever 
held. 
WIDNES BRANCH.—A public meeting was held on 
August 13th, when Mrs. Pierce, of Newark, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. (Superintendent of Sabbath Obser- 
vance and President of Rescue work, Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Newark), told the 
story of her own salvation from strong drink, and 
gave a very interesting account of the work in her 
city. She sang Miss Gordon’s White Ribbon song. 


Rev. W. E. Lead (Prim.) took the chair, and Miss | 


Spencer, of Bury, sang a solo, 


KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 


Ava. 23, 1894, 
Temperance Hotes. 


At a recent meeting in Montreal, Dr. F 
Willard said: I was reading in tb paper uae 
young man of twenty-two, who could go a mile 

is bicycle in one minute and fifty-six seconds a 
I read an interview with him. The newspaper a 
said to him, ‘What suggestion have you for yo 
men for training!” The answer was, “ Te]] ne 
never to touch intoxicating liquor, never to t 
tobacco, to take eight hours’ sleep in every twent 
four hours, to live simply.” If Thad given the pn 
answer to this question, they would have said 
“ Much she knows about it.” I am glad the : 
bicyclist answered as he did ; the splendid advance 
in athletics is due to total abstinence on the part of 
many, and this well-known fact has won more 
victories for us than all the teetotallers ever 
assembled on a platform. 


Dr. Wilkinson, Surgeon to the Tynemouth Volun. 
teer Life Brigade, has cautioned the Volo, 
against the danger of administering alcoholto half 
drowned persons. He 8 it as a fatal mistake 
to give brandy to such a person, at any rate until 
the wet clothing has been removed and the tem. 
perature raised in a warm bed, 


The members of the Carnarvonshire County 
Council, at their last meeting, almost unanimously 
resolved that no person will be eligible for, or 
elected to, any public county appointment in the 
future unless he will be an absolute abstainer from 
intoxicating liquors. They are now advertising for 
a county surveyor, and ia their notice they have 
inserted a provision that one sine qua non qualifi- 
cation for the post is total abstinence. Non. 
abstainers are disqualified. Canada does not allow 
‘ee ee or saloon-keeper to hold a municipal 
office. ; 


The secretary of the Grand Lodge of the Inde. 
pendent Order of Good Templars announces that 
the national celebration in connection with the 
22nd anniversary of the Juvenile Order is to take 
place at Liverpool on September Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 
when representatives are expected to be present 
from every district council in the United Kingdom. 
This year a new departure has been inaugurated by 
the executive. They have appointed eight of their 
best qualified members to form new lodges on 
several of Her Majesty’s ships. during the present 
| naval mobilisation. 


LONDON-—GLASGOW. 


Sx, PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King’s Oross 
Stations. 

Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
Railway to all parte of London. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d 

Telegrams—“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
Glasgow 


Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Blevator. Blectric Light. 

Houses conducted on strictly 
Temperance Principies. 


Patroniced hy Tadv Henry Somerset. and triende. 


BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT. 


CRANE & SONS’ PIANOS. 


Elegance in Design. 
Splendid Quality in Tone. 
SCOTLAND ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


Piauofortes from... . &7 71 
American Organs from ... § 5 
Harmoniums from... coe 317 


This is THE MAGAZINE for distribution. 


THE HERALD 


12 COPIES 
POST FREE FOR 6p. 


MONTHLY 
4D. 


OF MERCY. 


EIGHT PAGES ILLUSTRATED. 4 copies monthly for 0.12 Year, 23 


8 copies, 4s.; 12 copies, 6s.; post free to any address. 


._ CONTENTS FOR AUGUST: 
THE LIONS IN THE WAY. By Dr. Cuy.er. 
ALICE LEE’S COMFORTER. 
A WORD ABOUT NOVELS. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS—-MAN'S AND GOD'S. 
ONLY ONCE! 


FOR THE YOUNG 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W. 


“THERE IS NOBODY ELSE.” 


USING THE PIECES. 
POETRY. 
A WAY I KNEW NOT. By Rev. J. D. BuRNS 


MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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Poor Parish Surrounded 


Victoria and Albert Docks. 


WHOLLY UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
Presh Air for Children and Invallds. 


a 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
erous population of poor faced 
asics and honest working men risi 
from eick beds, in wnose case 8 
essential to existence. 10s. will give a fort- 
night's fresh air to ay child or invalid.— 
Riv. STEWART S , The Vicarage, 
St. Mark’s, Victo 


ria Docks, London, &. 
Anon. and Sir W. O. thanked. 


THE SOUTHWARK. 
aan: BOYS’ 
Fame, HOME, 


Toronto. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT, 


Jo receive really destitute boys, from 6 to 
18 years of age, without pavment or recom- 
mendation beyond ABSOLUTE NEED. 
Urgent cases are considered at any time, 
put Mr. Fe, may be personally consulted 
ebout ORPHAN. HOMELESS, or ERRING 
BOYS at the Boye’ Home, 95, Southwark 
Street, 8.E., on Mondays, 10 till 2. 
‘All communications should be addressed— 
J. W. OC. FE ’ 
The Boys’ Home, 
95, Southwark Street, London, 8.E. 


_#8, Southwark Birest, London, 8.2 
FRESH AIR FOR POOR CHILOREN 


Bankers—London and County. 


pn eS 
/ ALEXANDER CUNNER, 


Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc. 
Send for Terms at once. 


Pollard & Collard Cottage for sale tri- 
chord, rosewood case, equal to new. 
eg Exceptional value. 
10, Queen’s Road, Notting Hill, London. 
. Mentron this Parer. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
20 WORDS FoR 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Or., Latest TIME TUESDAY, 
OTE.—GOODWILL OF GIBLS’ 
SCHOOL, and valuable freehold 
property for sale (Midlands). School 
of high repute. Over 100day pupils. Income 
£1,017, largely saugmentable by taking 
boarders. Principal retiring. Price £3,100 
ea portion on mortgage if desired). 
ceptionally fine investment for efficient 
tercher.—Apply, SCHOLASTIC MuTUAL Asso+ 
ciation, LrD., Burlington Chambers, New 
treet, Birmingham. 


ned 
sT. AUGUSTINE’S, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 
High-class Iadies’ School. Principal, 
Mrs. John James. Refined Christian home. 
Situated close to the sea. Resident and 
visiting English and Foreign teachers, hold- 
ing University degrees. Preparation for all 
examinations, including: London B.A., 
Royal Academy of Music, South Kensington 
Science and Art. Gymnastics, swimming, 
riding, tennis. Pupils received any time. 
Arrangements made for holidays. Refe- 
rences, parental, medical, Indian, Colonial. 


ARROGATE. — High-class Edu- 
cation for Girls. Large staff of 
Visiting Professors and three Resident 

Governesses. Special advantages for Art 
Subjects and Modern Languages. Liberal 
table and comfortable home. Referees— 
Mrs. @cholefield, Fernwood Road. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Mrs. Luke Fowler, Upper Fitz- 
william Street, Dublin.—Apply, Lady 


Principal, Belmont, Victoria Avenue, 
Harrogate. 


EQUIRED FOR NEXT TERM, 
an ENGAGEMENT in good SCHOOL 
by YOUNG LADY (23). English, 

Arithmetic. Algebra, French, Freehand 
Drawing. Theory, etc. Certificated. Highest 
references, Experienced—EpITH WILLIAMS, 
Market Street, Haverfordwest. [W.8.33%. 


SMES =| LESSEE SET 
ALL ADVTS. musi be sent to the 
SOLE AGENTS, 

JOHN HADDON & CO., 
Bouverie House, 


Salisbury Square, E.C., 
NOT later than Tuesday morning. 
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ROBINSON & CLE AYER, BELFAST, 2arufecturers to H. M. the Queen and 


Jouw {appon & Co., Largest TIME TUESDAY. 
NT! (DENT TEACHERS RECEIVED 
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Samples | POCKET cruntuit haves world-wide tame." The Queen 
Itustrated Priee Litt | bf ANDKERCHIE FS. 


COLLARS. Laptes’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen. 


L 
Gents’ 4-fold, 4s, 11d. 


LINEN CUFFS, for Ladies or Gitlonen” nom a lid. per dozen. 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 


MATOHLES g , , 
with 4-fold polls nts a. og Citina tts & s | | R T s e 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


From the least expensive tothe Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. 


Dinner Napkins, 5s. 64 


. per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 28, lld.; 2 ds by 3 
yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitene Pie by " ; : ies 7 


en Table Cloths, 113d. 


tha Bmneens Prederich of Qe-maun 


A LADY (over Thirty) desires an 
Engagement as Parlour-housekeeper, 
Companion, or to have the care of 
Young Children. Reference allowed to 
Dr. Botton, Woodboro’ Road, soley 
(W.s.339. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 28 


G*. for each Additional 9 Words: 
Three insertions as two. : 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s 


‘48 VACANOIES occur. OOMFORT- 
ABLE HOMB. HIGH SOHOOL 
TEAOHING. London Matriculation, Cam. 
bridge Local, Royal Academy of Music, 
South Kensington, Froebel, and all other 


cramications, “Moderate ‘Pees Knight | Sti osetia aa Tw 
Fee EE, END: | Displayed Advertisements 8)- per inch, 


Joun Happon & Co., LaTEsT TIME TUESDAY. 
a 


| (gt atl (best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANOB BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Obristian 


OMPANION- PUPIL.— A Man- 
chester Gentleman, whose son (17) has 
rather outgrown his strength, wishes 

to meet with a suitable Companion-pupil to 

live in: country, or eea, or mountain air, as 
may be arranged, and to share expenses of 
living and tuition fees. An excellent Tutor 
se First-class references given and 
required. Total abstainers—For further 
details apply to M., Leah Mount, Arnside, 
Westmoreland. 


~~ SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 @&VORDS 


nclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwakp (mem- 
ber of Ro British Nursing Association), 
Have House, Claremont Road. 


SP eae SS IAB SW ES TEN ee 
Pp ENMAENMAWR, NORTH 
WALES. — Stella House — Holiday 
Home. Conducted on total abstinence 


FOR 1s. 6d sca “reo eon a pee mountald, and 
: iti re sea. e rom London, 17 days, one 
ee guinea. Monthly winter tourist tickets. 


Jounx Happow &Co., Latest Time Tuespay, | Enclose stamped envelope. 


ILL CHRISTIAN LADY engage 
Young Married Woman, accustomed 
to domestic service, now deserted by 

drunken husband; also tall, nice-looking 
Girl, anxious to redeem character ?—‘‘ Obris- 
tian Worker,” Ransford’s Library, Clevedon, 
Somerset. (w.s.342. 


EVERN HOUSE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ood Green. — Comfortable Home. 
Unlimited diet. Preparation _ for 
Musical and Local Exams. Inclusive Fees, 
£20—2£36 Fad annum. Good references.— 
Apply to Principal for Prospectus. (w.s.341. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM § 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BiL1oUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 


ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 
In Boxes, od. Is. lid. and 2s. 9d. each, 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


aes Pa 


with full directions. 


mere er 


Prepared only by the Proprtetor— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
LELEREEHEEEEPEEEESELEEESEESS 


wore 
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TEA vittt TANNIN 


TANOGEA 


improves | Bala 1s. or post 
that oe eres eee 
each | flavour, | 
ful | makes’ | The Tanooea Tablet 
of i: a - Con ; 
Reutra-| tion | srevenrey 
lises the 1m pos- 
TANNIA, | sible. | STATION 


KEATIN 
___ POWDE| 


Soe 
Nantes 


Sold inTins 64 |/82/6 
EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TRA-LIKE.) 


rv 


system.—Sold in Packets and >. by Ors, 
labelled “ JAMES EpPs & Co., Ltd., Homuopathio 
Chemists, London.” 


ee 

and head noises 

‘ overcome, Simple. 

. ew. Permanent, Painless, 
Particulars Free, 


The H. 0. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS ror 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. ; 
Displayed Advertisements bs, per “inch. 
Joun Happow & Co., Latest TIM® TURSDAY. 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TINS, 28. per Ib., . free 
21 very large, selected NEW-LAID fags 
2s. 9d., free (breakages replaced). DAURY- 
FED PORK, etc.—Mrs. Conyers, Kilkhemp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 0 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple natur 6 
that will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 


will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 

4 lication to Miss GRack NewTon, Verwood 
ita, Heath Road, Thornton mie Surrey. 
W.8.340. 


Cay WHO WEAR SEAL- 
SKINS.—(Creat Sale of Sealskin Jackets 
at £20. Winter price £30. Inepec- 
tion invited. Old jackets remodelled. Price 
list free.—GkoRUE AUGUSTUS NICHOLAS, 


Fureler, 204. Regent Street, London, Wy 


SUFFERER, partially blind and 

paralyecd, earnestly begs readers to 

purchase her proprietary toilet soap. 
Tablets, 6d.and 16. post tree.—Write ALVHa, 
21, Clarence Street. Clapham. London 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade advts.... ees .. = 5/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 
* Page ... ae bes we £1 
Half-page ... 2 £5 As. 


Quarter ai nes w. AD 15a. 
Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted - w. §680 words 1/8. 
Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant aes .. 0 words 2/-. 
Three insertions, as two. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel, 
laneous aivts. —..- .. 80 words 2/- 
6d, tor every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two, 


eo a 
A SOLID: FACT! 


‘THE’ VERY BEST 


LADIES’ MEDIUM 


FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


(PREPAID) IS 
The ‘Woman’s Signal.’ 


128 THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Avaust 23, 1894, 
ee  istest Honours CHICAGO 186, 


Highest Honours, CHICAGO, Highest_Honours, CHICAGO, 1893 


“Strongest and “Strongest and Best.”_ 
N.B.—Half-a-teaspoonfu! suffices for a Cup of most 


BEAL, 
80 PRIZE “MEDALS Awarded to 
J. $. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. | 


Pure Concentrated 
@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”"— 


Str Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND 1828. Se 
CHEAPEST. 
. oo”. 
INFANTS, O in Patent 
ee. CHILDREN, <* Air-tight Tins. 


& 


INVALIDS, % & 
AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet. 


AT HALF-PRICE FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION. 


0. LV LDN WLI IOI OES 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: 
_. MORGAN AND SCOTT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. | 
COMPLETE, 
96 Pages, imperial 8vo Size, in Handsome Cover, 
FOR SB /am fsetorensnch, 
100 copies for 208, net, carriage poe Sample copy 3d.; if sent 
by post, 42d. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. 


By W. T. STEAD, 
Editor of “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


DRADOIOwrww 


~~ 


Price SIX SHILLINGS. 


8vo, 464 pp., in cloth. 


ONLY A FEW COPIES IN STOCK. 


Application should be made to the Publishers, 


MORGAN & SCOTT, ‘‘Gbe Gbristiun” OFFICE, 12, PATERNOSTER 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. Or to any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, 
MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, Wc. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


THE ADDRESSES, REPORTS, AND MINUTES 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL COUNCIL 


OF THE 


Wlational British Women's Temperance Association 


Are now ready, price 6d. ” postage 3d. 


24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, | EAC. 


Frinwa by ae Wat son, & Vioky, Lp., at 5 and 6, Ki ie Street, ‘Hatton Garc sia wail Publis shed by M, ay Son oN, 198 195, Fleet. ; Gapaee. ae EB. o. 
sule Advertis ement Ayents, Juuy Happoy & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Squa' 


